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WASHINGTON STATUE. 
The engraving on this page 
of the Washington Statue, in 
Union Park, New York, is 
from an original drawing 
made for the Pictorial after a 
type taken express- 
ly for us by those excellent 
artists, Meade Brothers, ot 
vew York, and represents the 
noble equestrian statue by 
H. K. Browne, the American 
sculptor, inaugurated on the 
fourth of July last, and justly 
regarded as one of the proud- 
est ornaments of the city ot 
New York. The statue is of 
bronze, and was cast at the 
foundry of the Messrs. Ames, 
at Springfield, in this State. 
It stands in Union Square, in 
the corner between Broadway 
and East Fourteenth Strect. 
The weight of the horse and 
rider is about four and a halt 
tons, distributed as follows :— 
The plinth, 2000 lbs. ; horse, 
2700; the rider and other 
parts, 3800. The combina- 
tion of metals is as fullows :— 
88 parts of copper, with nine 
of tin, two of zinc, and one 
of lead. The body of the 
horse was cast in one piece, 
and the thickness of the metal 
averages three-eighths of an 
inch. The group is fourteen 
feet in height, and is mounted 
upon a granite estal of 
equal height. he statue 
faces toward the west. The 
Father of his Country is re- 
presented sitting in the saddle 
attired in the Continental 
uniform. His head is uncov- 
ered, and his right arm ex- 
tended as if he was about to 
—— The artist has mod- 
elled the face from Houdon’s 
bust, the only statue ever 
taken from Washington's per- 
son. Mr. Houdon came from 
France, in 1785, and reached 
Mount Vernon on the 3d ot 
October of that year. He 
— two weeks at that place. 
he work was modelled when 
Washington was in his fifty- 
fourth year. A cast of this 
statue by Houdon is in pos- 
session of the Boston Athe- 
nheum. Weare glad that the 
artist chose to represent 
Washington “in his habit as 
lived.” The popular 
mind has a distinct image ot 
him in the costume of his 
day, and never will be brought 
to recognize their hero in the 
garb of a Roman proconsul, 
“sin the Canova statue, or 
denuded of all drapery, like 
the figures of the classic gods 


and demi-gods. So fur as we | 


have learned, this statue gives 
universal satisfaction. It is 
only statue of Washing- 

ton in the city of New York, 
and its existence is owing to 
the indefatigable exertions ot 
Colonel Lee, chairman ot 
the Monumental Coiminittee. 
The work cost thirty thousand 
» Which was coutribut- 

ed by the following named 
Gentlemen, whose nanos are 
Worthy of commemoration 
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TLE NEW WASHINGTON MONUMENT, IN UNION PARK, NEW YORK. 


William B. Astor, Augustus 
Belmont, John Bridge, Isaac 
Bell, Jr., James Brown, Ed- 
ward K. Collins, William 
Chamberlain, Richard F. 
Carman, A. Coit, 
William W. De Forest, Ben- 
jamin H. Field, Hamilton 
Fish, Seth Grosvenor, Jasper 
Grosvenor, Boonen Graves, 
Moses H. Grinnell,» Samuel 
S. Howland, Wilson G. Hunt, 
John Q. Jones, Shepard 
Kn: P James G. King, Ja- 


cob Little, Charles M. Lew? 
Edward B. Little, Peter 
rillard, James Lenox, An- 
drew Mount, Samuel S. Mit- 
chill, David S. Miller, Robert 
B. Minturn, Charles H. Mar- 
shall, William C. Rhineland- 
er, Robert O. Williams, Nel- 
son Robinson, Gerard Stuy- 
vesant, Cornelius Smi 
Uriah J. Smith, Jonathan 
Sturges, Moses Taylor, Ro- 
bert L. Taylor, William Wet- 
more, William Whitewright, 
Jr., Augustus H. Ward, John 
D. Wolfe, William E. Wil- 
merding. The ceremeny of 
inaugurating this statue was 
an imposing one, and took 
place im the presence of an 
immense concourse of citi- 
zens, including a large pro- 
portion of ladies. The mili- 
tary made a splendid appear- 
ance, and the oration by the 
Rev. George W. Bethune, 
D. D., was worthy of the oc- 
casion and the man. He 
closed by dedicating the sta- 
tue in the following eloquent 
:-—** And new, fellow 

eitizeus—not of this State— 
exult as we may at other 
times, and exult more we who 
were born on its imperial 
svil, in that designation—it is 
not equal to this occasion— 
citizens of the Union (cheers), 
hear me and bear witness, 
that in the name and by the 
authority of these whe have 
erected this statue, 1 give it, 
befure God and our country, 
to the people of the United 
States! From St. Croix to 
the Rio Grande, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacitic shores, it 
is theirs! And you, people 
of New York, individually 
and collectively, and not by 
any delegation of the trust, 
but as a democracy, shall be 
its guardians. God save the 
Republic!” The example 
thus set by our sister city 
will, we trust, soon be follow- 
ed by our own. A proposi- 
tion is on foot to raise by the 
subscription of small sums, 
through an appeal to the 

triotism of the citizens at 
arge, an amount sufficient to 
procure a colossal equestrian 
statue of Washington in 
brouze, and to erect the same 
on the highest eminence in 
Boston Common, a peculiar! 
advantageous site, whie 
ne better can be chosen. We 
feel very confident that this 
project will be successfully 
carried out. It would Le an 
honor to our city. 
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GEE QUPSEY’S SECRET: 


THE LEAGUE OF GUILT. 
A STORY OF HIGH AND HUMBLE LIFE. 


* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CONTRABANDIST.” 


[cONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXIV.—{[contixvep.] 


Eleanor never moved, as they came up, but sat leaning against 
the rock, with her face turned towards them. She must recognize 
them. Why did she not rise and fice? When they came close to 
her, her face was volorless, her eyes sot, and slowly closing, she 
had fainted. 

“She is ill,” said Sir Edward. “Morley, go and bid them 
bring the carriage nearer,” 

While his orders were being obeyed, he lifted her in his arms, 
and turned back with hor. Insensible as she was, he placed her in 
the carriage, and sitting by her side, supported her; while Morley, 
without speaking, followed, and then drove rapidly homeward. 

Twice, during that homeward journey, Eleanor awoke from, and 
as often relapsed into, unconsciousness ; and she was still insensi- 
ble when, on reaching Ashby Place, Sir Edward lifted her from 
the carriage, and bore her to her old apartment. 

Nearly all the old servants at Ashby had been replaced by new ; 
and it was now a strange attendant who usurped the place of Elea- 
nor’s favorite Lucy. Sir Edward bade the woman use means to 
revive Miss Ashby; and after giving her directions as to the secu- 
rity of his ward, with orders to keep strict watch that she did not 
escape, he descended to meet Mr, Briancourt and Morley. They 
were both in the library, in conversation. Victor Briancourt 
advanced to the baronet, and extended his hand. 

“ The most admirable success, Ashby!” he said, with his usual 
light tone and smooth air,—*“‘ the most admirabic success! You 
are the favorite of fortune, certainly.” 

Sir Edward bowed silently, and declining the seat placed for 
him by the gentleman, commenced slowly pacing the floor, with 
his arms folded. Morley Briancourt stood by the chimney-place, 
leaning against it, with the gleam of passion and triumph shining 
darkly in his eyes, Victor Briancourt at length threw himself 
earelessly upon a seat, saying : 

“ Was the young lady insensible when you came down just now ?” 

“ She was,” answered the baranet. 

Sir Edward shortly after left the apartment. In a few moments 
he returned. Mr. Briancourt regarded him with an inquiring 
glance. 

- maid reports,” said Sir Edward, “that Eleanor is sen- 
sible, though very weak. She has spokon little, and asked no 
questions.” 

“Ah? Iam gratified to hear that she is better,” remarked Mr. 
Briancourt ; while Morley, who had listened with unconcealed in- 
terest to the statement of the baronet, said nathing. After a brief 
pause, however, he moved towards the table, at which Sir Edward 
had seated himself, saying, as he did so: 

“I suppose, sir, you are inclined to favor me by allowing this 
long-deferred marriage to take place as soan as may be ?”’ 

“Certainly. You will please yourself in all that regards this 
matter,” responded the baronet. 

“Tam not disposed to subject the matter to any further risk. 
If agreeable, I should wish it to be consummated this evening,” 

“As you say,” said Sir Edward, with a slight inclination of the 
head. 

“So far, then, everything is right,” exclaimed Victor Brian- 
eourt, lightly. “And now, my dear Ashby,” addressing himself 
to his host, “‘ you have but to sce to the safety of our fair captive 
for a few hours. There is little difficulty in assuring us of that, I 
dare say. The greater will be, I fancy, in gaining the approbation 
of the lady herself; however, she will not resist when she finds 
there is no other way,” And so it was settled. 
* * * * 

Tt was some three or four hours past noon, when, with @ pale 
eheck and closed eyes, Eleanor reclined in a large easy-chair by a 
window in her own apartment. The faintness of the morning was 
gone ; the dizziness occasioned by her fall was also banished, un- 
der the care of the woman whom Sir Edward had sent to wait on 
her, and who, not unskilled in the simpler arts of healing, had ad- 
ministered to her a medicine which had entirely dissipated the 
effects of her fall. 

But worse than might have been the danger of the morning, was 

the evil that threatened her now. Horror and despair had seized 
her, at finding herself once more in her uncle’s hands; for she 
knew well that the purpose for which she had been brought hither 
would be speedily executed. And there was no help near, this 
time. 
And yet she had hardly prepared herself for the sudden shock 
she received, when, near sunset, her uncle presented himself at the 
door of the boudoir adjoining her dressing-room, and after a brief 
conference with her maid, announced to Eleanor that her union 
with Morley Briancourt would take place that evening. 

“ And mind, Eleanor,” he added, hoarsely and threateningly, 
laying his hand upon her arm with a grasp trembling with des- 
perate excitement,—‘ mind, I say, no more attempts at escape! 
no struggles, no rebellion! In another hour, you will go volun- 
tarily to the altar with the husband I have chosen, or—” He 
paused. His eyes flashed forth a glance more terrible than words. 


He released her arm. “The license is procured,” he said ; “the 
clergyman waits for as at Woodthorpe church. Within the hour, 
I give you away!” He turned-to the attendant: “ Prepare your 
mistress for her bridal.” And without another word, he left the 
room. 

A thunderbolt seemed to have fallen over Eleanor’s head, de- 
priving her of all power. The sense of her own utter helpless- 
ness crushed her beneath its weight. The event so near, and not 
a hand to save! As one in a dream—a trance, she submitted to 
the preparations which she had no power to resist. 


Three quarters of an hour had not elapsed, when Sir Edward 
knocked at the door again, and was admitted by the maid Elea- 
nor was conscious of his coming up to her, and drawing her hand 
through his arm; of his leading her from the apartment, down 
into the great hall; she moving mechanically the while, still in 
that trance-like state. How she reached the church, she never 
knew; still, as one in a dream, bound by some terrible, invisible 
power, she felt herself led from the carriage into the church porch, 
and up the aisle, without the ability to break the spell upon her. 


And, at the communion-rails, Morley Briancourt stood side by 
side with her, his heart throbbing with mingled passion and tri- 
umph, as the clergyman, book in hand, commenced the services. 
In that moment of exultation, he cast one hasty glance of triumph- 
ant retrospection into the past. Where now were Maida’s threats ¢ 
—where Hugh Latimer’s rivalry? The first, sepulchred in silence 
at the bottom of the Wye; the last, defeated. And he himself 
held the disputed prize. What power was there to wrest it from 
him now? 

Slowly and solemnly the ceremony procecded. Quict and firm 
stood Morley Briancourt by her who waa almost his bride. But 
Sir Edward himself was obliged to support Eleanor on the other 
side ; fur so fixed was her glance, so colorless her face, that he was 
in dread lest she should faint. With an anxious yet perplexed 
glance, Victor Briancourt, too, standing at a little distance, beheld 
her; for he wondered at that stony silence, where he had looked 
for opposition—for resistance. 

The services went on, and the clergyman’s tones, low as they 
were, penetrated to the furthest corner of the dim old church, 
where the dusk of night was fast settling down among the lonely 
aisles. Did some sudden sting of conscience deceive Morley 
Briancourt? or did the man of God utter in a voice that seemed to 
grow into that of an accusing angel, the terrible warning contained 
in the marriage service ? 

“1 require and charge ye both (as ye will answer at the dreadful 
day of judgment when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed), 
that if either of you know of any impediment why ye may not 
lawfully be joined together in matrimony, ye do now confess it; 
for be ye well assured that as many as are coupled together other- 
wise than as God’s word doth allow, are not joined together by 
God, neither is their matrimony lawful.” 

In the pause that followed, a voice, that sounded hollow and 
dreary through the dim aisles, broke the stillness with a sound that 
was awful. 

“ Let the ceremony be broken off,” it said; “it is a mockery 
and a sin!” 

And slowly up the aisle, advanced a tall, dark woman, with her 
head covered only by its own luxuriant black hair, dark as night; 
her countenance deathly white, with sunken outlines ; only a single 
red spot burning on either cheek, and her large black eyes brilliant 
as with fever. 

“Let the ceremony be broken off!” she repeated, coming for- 

ward. 
Sir Edward started and shuddered in every limb, while he con- 
tinued to support Eleanor. Victor Briancoart, turning also, ut- 
tered a half-subdued exclamation, that scemed suffocated by dread. 
From the ashy lips of Morley, on hastily glancing at the face of 
the woman, broke a low, abrupt cry of superstitious terror. Was 
it a spirit he beheld ? or did his eyes deceive him? He clutched 
the rails for support. 

“ Maida !” he ejaculated. 

It was Maida— Maida in flesh and blood—alive—her very self! 
No ghost was it. And yet his very flesh crept as he looked upon 
her. She was here, byt how? That night by the river, the stab, 
the watery burial, the cold face of the corpse—all rose up before 
him, to mock the reality he now beheld. 

“ You look astounded, incredulous, aghast, Morley Briancourt,” 
she said, coming near; “ and you, too, sir,” and she looked from 
the son to the father, who stood, struck speechless, and gazing on 
this sudden apparition. “Doubtless,” she went on, addressing 
the latter, “ the death of Maida was revealed to you. But I am 
not silenced yet. See, Morley,—I escaped! ‘This hand is no 
ghost’s; it is warm with life, though I rose fram a sick bed but 
three days ago. Touch me; be satisfied!” and she laid her brown 
yet beautiful hand on that of the young man. 

He started and shuddered. 

“ Alive!” he murmured, convinced. But how escaped? And 
had she come back to denounce him for that attempted murder ? 

She read his thoughts. 

“ Ay—you may tremble,” she said, in a low voice. “You 
thought all secure ; but there was one at hand who witnessed and 
saved me, even as you fled. No friend of yours was my preserver, 
And it is by his means that I am here to-day. I have been lying 
for weeks between life and death; but I am here now: not to 
avenge my own wrongs, however; do not fear that. I shall not 
betray that night’s deed. Iam here for another purpose.” She 
turned to the clergyman, “ This marriage cannot proceed. There 
is an impediment to it—an insuperable one.” 

“Take her away; she is mad!” ejaculated Victor Briancourt, 
recovering himself, with his conviction of her identit y. “Let the 


marriage proceed 


“ That I cannot consent to do,” said the reverend 
“until some explanation of this interruption has been given.” 

“ Would you listen to the words of a mad woman? for she is 
nothing more. Once more, let me request you to proceed.” 

“ Sir, I must positively refuse to do so. An explanation I must 
have. And see, besides, the young lady is ill!” And he turned 
their attention to Eleanor, who, unnoticed, and supported still by 
the arm of her uncle, had fainted quite away. 

Visible consternation overspread the countenances of the father 
and son. Sir Edward trembled as he looked at her. The clerk 
brought some water, and suggested, as did also the clergyman, 
that she should be carried out into the air. 

“No, no!” was Sir Edward’s hoarse and trembling reply ; “ she 
will recover where she is in a moment. But send that woman 
away. Do you not sce? It is she who has alarmed her!” 

“Excuse me; I must discharge my duty,” said the clergyman, 
coldly. “ Will you, madam,” and he turned to the gipsey, “ have 
the goodness to explain this singular scene ?” 

Meanwhile, Victor Briancourt had whispered to his son : 

“Courage, Morley! She can prove nothing.” And they both 
regarded Maida with an air of calm defiance, as, at the clergyman’s 
question, she answered : 

“It takes but a few words to explain it. Morley Briancourt 
cannot marry, for he has a wife already !”’ 

“ A wife already?” and the clergyman regarded the young man 
and his father alternately. 

Morley Briancourt, already pale, turned paler still, but assumed 
an air of calmness, 

“Tt is false!” said his father. 

“The proof—your ovidence ?” were the clergyman’s only words, 
addressing Maida again. 

“I will give it as briefly as possible. It must first be known 
that, though gipsey born, I was, from my sixth year, an inmate of 
the Briancourt family—a protege of Victor Briancourt’s wife, who 
had been a good friend to my mother, and kind to our people. It 
was in the north of England that we lived; but just before the 
death of ny kind protectress, when 1 was nearly cighteen, the 
family took up their residence in the neighborhood of Leicester. It 
was there that Morley Briancourt, unknown to his family, and 
especially to his father, who had other prospects for him, secretly 
wooed a young girl, then a temporary resident of a neighboring 
village ; and in private he married her. It was in the little church 
of St. —— that they were married, on the evening of the third 
day of May, in the year ——, exactly eight years since. 

“ As I have said, the affair had been quite private; but it hap- 
pened that the ceremony was scarce concluded, before the father of 
the young man became aware of what was going on. Morley 
Briancourt and his bride had but just left the church, when he met 
them. An interview followed between father and son; in that in- 
terview, either by threats or bribes, Morley was induced to aban 
don the bride won but that very hour.” 

Listening to this straight-forward, circumstantial account, so 
accurately given, Victor Briancourt and his son had stood astound- 
ed—almost petrified. Now, from the white lips of the former, 
quivering with rage, broke the words, “ Liar! fiend! traitor!” 

“ Sir—sir,” said the clergyman, rebukingly, ‘I entreat you to 
remember the sacredness of this place.” Then turning once again 
to Maida, he continued ; “‘ Will you have the goodness to procecd, 
and bring forward the main points of the case as quickly as possi- 
ble? If this gentleman’s wife is living, how is it that the existence 
of such a relation between them has so long been concealed ¢” 

“ You shall know shortly, sir,” returned Maida. “ But I am 
forced to be thus particular in the details of the matter, that I may 
prove my evidence to be true.” 

“ Ay—doubtless the tale is well prepared,” sneered Victor 
Briancourt. 

Again the clergyman silenced him, and the gipsey continued : 

“Tt was a golden marriage that Victor Briancourt wanted for his 
son ; and he, either forced or won, consented to his father’s scheme. 
It was—to conceal the marriage, and destroy all evidence of it. 


“Tt was not an hour after this young girl had been married to 
her lover, when his father declared to her that the ceremony was 
illegal ; and with the most consummate art, distorted the facts in 
such @ manner as to convince her that he spoke the truth. She 
was scarcely more than a child—not yet sixteen—and easily de- 
ceived. She was told that she could never see her lover again, 
and either persuaded or terrified into a promise that she would 
never divulge the events which had that evening transpired. Thus, 
in the space of a single hour, was she made a bride and a wicow. 
She returned home, and they saw her no more; for the next day, 
in company with friends going north, she had left the village where 
she had been staying. 

“ Another step was yet to be taken—to destroy the record of the 
marriage ; but, bold as both these plotters were, it was a difficult 
thing to undertak.. 

“ There was not an iota of all this that was not known to me; 
and I, the hitherto silent observer—1, who had been from infancy 
the companion of Morley, loving him with a blind and dog-like 
affection, at least as jealous as it was deep,—I, prompted first by 
jealousy of, and finally by pity for, the bride of Morley Briancourt, 
resolved to employ myself in this perilous act. I knew, too, that 
Morley, legally married as he was to one woman, could not law- 
fully wed another during her life. And that I might be the means 
of preventing evil thereafter, and yct avoid betraying this second 
crime that he was about to commit, and thus injuring him forever, 
I worked to prevent the destruction of the record. 

“ By throwing myself in their way, while they were arranging 
this matter, and then letting them tind that 1 had overheard their 
conversation, I rendered it expedicut for them not only to take me 
into their confidence, but, with my own offer, to make me the 
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instrament of the deed they would accomplish. They trusted in 
ms. That night, I gained access to the church, and to the regis- 
ter. The record of the marriage was there, and the only one upon 
the leaf where it was written. Lifting that leaf up, I wrote on the 
next one, in a corresponding line, a tolerable copy of the record, 
and was about to tear it out, to give to Morley, leaving the true one 
in the book, when some sound near startled and caused me to tarn 
round. It was only the wind sighing. I instantly tarned to my 
task again, aud carefully tore out the leaf. 

“ But what was my consternation to find that I had torn ont, not 
only my copy, but the true record also! the wind having blown it back, 
above the othor, while I looked away, I supposed. For a moment, 
I felt my cheeks burning with alarm; but I had no time to lose in 
distress over the accident. I could not replace the leaf now. 
Secreting it, therefore, in my dress, I put the book back, and leav- 
ing the place, hastened away to Morley, who was waiting for me 
not far off. I gave him the record ; he looked at it by the light of 
the moon, and, without detecting the cheat, tore it instantly into 
atoms. The true one I retained.” 

Victor Briancourt’s hardihood had forsaken him. During these 
last disclosures, when the existence of the record was asserted, he 
had grown fearfully pale. Detected guilt sat on his fallen counte- 
nance. He moved nervously, and looked furtively towards the 
door of the side aisle. Morley, on his part, was also pale; but 
there was a look of deep desperation, of recklessness, succeeding 
the troubled, startled, alarmed expression which Maida’s conclud- 
ing declarations had caused his countenance to wear. 

“ And this record—you have it still ?” asked the clergyman. 

“ No—it is in the hands of the clergyman who married Morley 
Briancourt. He is coming hither directly,” answered the gipsey. 
“ T have had it, however, in my possession until to-day. You lit- 
tle thought it, Victor Briancourt, or you, Morley, when, on learn- 
ing that you were to seck a wealthy bride in the place of the one 
whom yoa had discarded, I warned you that I would expose you 
if you did, and you dared me to do so. You knew my feelings 
then; you did not guess my power.” 

Victor Briancourt ground his teeth, and cast a fierce look upon 
the baronet, who still supported Eleanor’s insensible form. 

“ Baffled !” he muttered ; “ but the game is not up yet. Come!’ 
And beckoning the baronet, with a frowning gesture, he strode 
from the church. 

Sir Edward shuddered—a strong and terrible shudder. He 
almost staggered with the light weight of Eleanor. Instantly the 
gipsey took her from his arms, and trembling as one with an ague 
fit, he followed Mr. Briancourt. 

Even as she did so, a group of persons entered the church door, 
and advanced up the aisle, the two nearest being Mary and Hugh 
Latimer. Morley Briancourt started ; his glance passed them to 
those beyond, and he stood as if petrified. Maida, too, marked 
the approaching party, and a slight exclamation broke from her 
lips. At that moment, Eleanor’s eyes slowly unclosed, and a 
deep, shuddering sigh marked her return to consciousness. 

““ © save me—save me from them !” she uttered, faintly. 

Hastily Hugh approached with his sister. Those feeble, entreat- 
ing words had reached his ear. 

“ Take her—take her,” said Maida, quickly, giving Eleanor to 
him. “She is well rescued, but it was barely, and she needs to be 
away from here now.” 

“ Eleanor—safe ! thank Providence !” was the murmured ejacu- 
lation that reached only Miss Ashby’s ear, in fervent and passion- 
ate tones, as his arm was thrown about her, and, Mary on the 
other side, they led her tenderly out to the air. 


The party who had entered behind them consisted of three per- 
sons. The two foremost advanced directly up the aisle. The one 
was Edward Mayhew, and his companion, leaning on his arm, a 
lady, closely veiled. Morley Briancourt still stood with one hand 
resting on the communion-rails, his lips compressed, and his eyes 
bent upon the new-comers. 

“Now for the finale!” muttered the gipsey. 

It was near. Edward Mayhew’s countenance was colorless as 
marble, dark, stern, rigid, as he came up. He stopped before 
Morley. . 

“Thave the honor of addressing Mr. Briancourt, I think,— 
Morley Edmond Briancourt?” he said, in subdued but deadly 
tones. 

Morley bowed, with a dark and restless glance. 

“ You probably recognize this lady, then, sir?” 

The veil was raised, revealing a woman’s face, stamped with the 
unspoken suffering of the heart. Morley Briancourt looked upon 
it, met those large eyes, full of anguish, and started violently ; but 
he did not speak directly. A thousand rapid changes crossed his 
countenance in that one brief moment of silence. All the past 
rose up before him ; he was desperate. The game was up for him. 
Let right have its way; for might had proved ‘itself powerless. 
He took a step forward. 

“T recognize my wife—Caroline Briancourt !” 

It was true. That afternoon had Caroline’s unhappy secret 
been revealed, bowing the heart of her aunt with grief, and send- 
ing a fatal shot to the breast of Edward Mayhew. 

A gentleman in clerical attire, who had accompanied the cousins 
hither, now stepped forward. It was, as Morley saw, the clergy- 
man who had united him to Caroline Ashburton. 

“You acknowledge it, then, sir ?”’ he asked, of Morley. 

“T declare it,” was the brief answer. 

“It is well,” said Edward Mayhew, sternly. “ Caroline,” and 
he gently released her hand from his arm,—‘‘ Caroline, go home to 
my mother. You, sir,” to Morley Briancourt, “will have the 
goodness to follow me. I have a word to say to you.” 

Morley received and glanced at the card handed him by Edward 
Mayhew, and instantly the two left the church together. 


Edward,” uttered the unhappy Caroline, Edward, what | 
are you about to do?” 

The cry rung from her lips in accents of anguish. She endeav- 
ored to move forward, failed, and sank fainting to the floor. 

They hastened to raise her. At that instant, the report of pis- | 
tols was heard ; and while Maida supported the insensible form of | 
Caroline, the rest hastily followed in the direction the two young — 
men had taken. Bat too late. Just at the back of the church, in | 
a small field, they found them—Morley Briancourt stretched life- 
less upon the turf, and, lying a few paces from him, Edward May- 
hew, resting upon his arm, his hand pressed tight upon his left 
side, where the blood was streaming rapidly. Even as they came 
up, he, too, sank back, with one faint moan, and lay silent. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SHADOWS ON THE HEARTHSTONE. 


Desorate was the hearth at Eldon Manor; silent the halls so 
lately filled with the music of happy voices. A shadow had fallen 
over the place. Rank grew the weeds in its neglected gardens ; 
the grass sprang up tangled and wild, and thorns and thistles 
choked the untrodden paths. The autumn winds sighed drearily 
around it. The very sunshine that fell there had something sor- 
rowfal and lonely in its still beams, as it lighted up all this desert- 
ed wilderness. 

Edward Mayhew, recovered from the illness succeeding his duel 
with Morley Briancourt, had left England forever, and wandered, 
a solitary, heart-broken man, over the wide continent. 

Lady Mayhew had gone back to Scotland, to spend the remain- 
der of a saddened, embittered life in seclusion, taking with her 
Caroline, who, freed from her husband by his death, even in the 
very hour of that first and fatal meeting since their marriage, and 
rendered wretched by the remorse resulting from the unhappy error 
of her girlhood, became a recluse from society, seeking, thence- 
forth, by works of mercy and charity, to secure for others a por- 
tion of the happiness which had fled from her own heart. 

In the family of Dr. Morrison, these events caused the sincerest 
sorrow. It was during the year spent with them in England by 
Caroline, that she was drawn into that erratic step, whose conse- 
quences were so terrible, and it never ceased to be a source of sor- 
row to them that they had not guarded their trust more watchfully. 

Victor Briancourt, in the sudden destruction of his long-cher- 
ished plans, and the death of his only son, had received a terrible 
shock ; but it only served to render him desperate—to bring out, 
by the disappointment he had received, the darkest traits of a 
naturally evil nature, no longer covered by the smooth graces 
which had artfully cloaked them hitherto, and which now were 
recklessly thrown off. What had hitherto been concealed in his 


way of life, was now open. A roue, a gambler, a villain, he had 
always been, but it was under the character of a gentleman. Now | 
he plunged, without restraint, into vice. His name was coupled | 
freely with those of the lowest in London, whither he returned the 
very hour after Morley’s burial. 

Thus Sir Edward Ashby was left to himself, for a while, and 
relieved of the presence of one whom he dreaded as a vampyre. 
But it was not for long. The power that menaced him had not 
released him. It was there still; and the hair might break—the 
sword fall, at a time when he least expected it. Meanwhile, grown 
a thousand times more harsh, and gloomy, and morose, than even 
before the failure of the marriage which he had so endeavored to 
bring about, he shut himself up in solitude at Ashby, and led a* 
hermit’s life. He grew nervous, fanciful, irritable ; while, day by 
day, a deeper and darker melancholy seemed to settle over his 
mind. 

Since the day which had produced such a change in the lives 
and destinies of so many, he had, as with some deep aversion, stud- 
ied to avoid Eleanor. He shunned the sight of her, meeting her 
not even at meals, taking his own in his own apartment, or the 
library. He seemed to have taken, too, not only a dislike, but a 
dread of her. If ever by chance he encountered her, he passed 
her hastily and shrinkingly by, muttering to himself. Why it was, 
he alone knew. But he whispered, with a strong shiver, one day, 
on seeing her, something about her looking too much like some- 
body who died long ago. 

A severe and somewhat protracted illness was the immediate 
consequence to Eleanor, attendant upon the excitement and dis- 
tress of that day, when the projected union was so near being con- 
summated; and for nearly a month, she never left her room. 
During this illness (in which Sir Edward never once visited his 
niece), Miss Latimer passed the greater part of each day by the 
bedside of her friend; and with her kind care, the faithful attend- 
ance of Lucy Elmore, and the daily visits of kind Dr. Gregg, 
Eleanor, after a tedious illness, slowly progressed towards recov- 
ery. Many a time, during her convalescence, she talked with 
Mary Latimer of all she had escaped, and of all she had suffered ; 
and together they expressed their gratitude to those who had been 
the means of saving her—Maida the gipsey and the dwarf Pequin, 
who, as they rightly guessed, had some connection with each other. 
For Pequin was really one of Maida’s own people. 

It was he who had been near on the night of the scene by the 
river side,—he, who, though come too late to save the deed from 
being performed, had yet, with the assistance of a strong dark 
fellow of the tribe, who had remained with him on Penshurst 
Common that evening, drawn the yet living Maida from her watery 
bed, at a time when one moment more of delay might have been 
her last. She was resuscitated ; and though the blow which she 
had received was nearly fatal, it was not quite so, and she had 
escaped with a severe illness. During this illness, while she took 
care that the fact of her existence should be kept secret, she had 
employed Pequin to take her place, in watching Morley Brian- 


court’s proceedings ; and, learning the near neighborhood of Caro- 
line Ashbarton, or Caroline Briancourt, had, on recovering suf- 
ficiently, proceeded (and the reader may have already guessed her 
identity with the veiled lady who called at Lady Mayhew’s) to 
acquaint Caroline with the fact of the validity of her marriage, and 
place in her hands the record which proved it. As has already 
been seen, she was but just in time. 

jleanor had heard nothing of them since that opportune de- 
nouement at Woodthorpe church, nor, indeed, had any one eise in 
the neighborhood. She wished much to meet them again. She 
could hardly have been said to have seen Maida more than once, 
since she had seen her but for 2 moment at the ehurch, on recov- 
ering from her swoon, after which, being carried out, she had 
directly lost sight of her again. She wished to see her, and ex- 
press the gratitude she owed her, and earnestly looked for some 
sign of her from day to day. 

Meanwhile, she grew every day stronger, and finally was able 
to go out. It was with good Dr. Gregg and Miss Latimer that 
she drove out the first day of her leaving the house. She saw her 
uncle at the library window, as they set off. He was white, and 
worn, and haggard, as he always looked lately. He turned hastily 
away, as he beheld her, without noticing any of the party. It was 
to Briarfield they directed their course—Briarfield, whither Elesa- 
nor had not been fur many a long week. 

They reached their place of destination; and it was with the 
tenderest affection that Eleanor was welcomed by Aunt Dorothea, 
who was overjoyed to see her out again. Her coming had been 
quite unanticipated, Mary having planned it as a sort of surprise ; 
and Hugh, when he looked suddenly up from the book he was 
reading, and found her standing beside him, started from his seat 
with a thrill striking every nerve. 

“ Eleanor—Eleanor!’’ he uttered, in tones of involuntary ten- 
derness ; and his eyes beamed on her, his hand clasped hers, with 
a look and touch that made her heart throb with a delicious emo- 
tion that she could hardly define—a sensation half of pleasure and 
half of pain, as new as it was sweet. Her cheek colored; she 
trembled ; her eyes fell beneath his eloquent glance. Hugh Lati- 
mer alone marked these things, and it was with a sudden glow of 
hope, of relief, almost of conviction—a conviction too dear for 
words, filling his breast with brightness. 

He had been sitting there, reading, for the last three hours, quiet, 
lonely, and rather weary ; sometimes letting the book rest idly on 
his knee, and thinking, as he leaned back in his chair and looked 
about him, that there was growing to be something desolate and 
monotonous in the stillness of Briartield—that there was some- 
thing dull and gloomy in the peaceful atmosphere around him,— 
that the sunlight was clouded. 

Now, how inexpressibly bright and cheerful had the place sud- 
denly become! A restless joy filled him. He sat and heard the 
others talking together ; he talked with them, or, rising, paced the 
floor with unquiet steps ; the agitation he felt, barely concealed by 
the resolute mastery of a strong will. 

He longed for a moment alone with her, to know if he had not 
deceived himself. It came ere long. Once again, in the beautiful 
glades of Briarfield Park, he walked by her side, that morning, 
They had all come out together, with the exception of good Aunt 
Dorothea; and now, while Dr. Gregg and Mary lingered behind, 
Hugh Latimer kept on by Elcanor’s side, talking with her of all 
that had been in the past. 

“Until to-day,” he said, “‘ we have met but once, and not ex- 
changed half a dozen words, since that morning when you so mys- 
teriously vanished from the roadside, and when, on returning from 
my chase with Ranger, I found vacancy where I had left you. 
For our meeting in the church could hardly be called one. You 
were faint—ill. You could barely recognize, much less speak to 
me. But I was only too glad that you were safe. I had suffered 
much alarm concerning you.” He broke off; his voice was sub- 
dued, yet earnest with the feeling that thronged back upon him 
with the recollection of that day. 

“ What did you think when you discovered that I was gone t”’ 
asked Eleanor. It was more for the want of something to say, 
than from any necessity for that particular question, that she asked 
it. She must speak, and calmly. 

“1 can scarcely tell you. But you had promised to stay, and I 
knew that you would not have moved from the place, of your free 
will. I searched instantly on every side. In vain. The only 
trace left was a crumpled letter, lying in the grass, which bore your 
name, and which you had probably dropped. But I discovered 
footsteps about the place, those of more than one person; and at 
the junction of the two paths, traces of carriage wheels, where 
some carriage had driven up, and turned back again, though none 
was in sight then. ‘The tracks of the footsteps led up to it, and 
instantaneously a vague suspicion of the truth flashed across my 
mind. I rode on at full speed to Eldon, and informed Lady May- 
hew of the case. Her alarm was excessive; and you may judge 
how it was augmented, when Harry Longworth, who had come 
to visit your maid, Lucy, told of the letter he had brought you, 
discovered it to be the same which I had found, and we learned its 
contents. The fears we entertained were, ere long, changed to a 
painful certainty. It was but a little while before a hastily written 
communication was received from some unknown source (which 
has now proved to be your friend the dwarf), declaring that you 
had been carried away to Ashby. And not three hours after, a 
second, stating that a forced marriage was about to take place, 
and that if friendly measures were not taken, you would be sacri- 
ficed before the setting of that day’s sun, It was then that the 
secret of Caroline Ashburton’s marriage was disclosed, wrung 
from her lips by your danger, and the hour that followed, I believe 
it would be impossible to describe. It was then that we hastened 
to Woodthorpe, to witness that painful and fearful scene.” 
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“ Fearful, indeed, it must have been,” echoed Eleanor. “ Poor 
Caroline, how has she suffered! and what suffering has that fatal 
error of hers brought upon others! Edward, with his hand stained 
by the blood of a fellow-creature, and his heart turned to bitter- 
ness, has become an exile and a wanderer. His mother’s heart is 
well nigh broken ; and Caroline herself—alas ! what is the promise 
of her life now ?” 

“Let us hope that it is not blighted forever. Let us hope,” said 
Hugh, gently, “that one day may see the atonement; that some 
future sun may rise upon those hearts re-united ; upon those lives 
flowing again together as one; with the bitterness of this great 
sorrow past. When the violence of that sorrow shall have become 
calmed ; when, strengthened and purified by trial, they shall have 
learned to seek the way pointed out to the weary in heart, and 
meeting there, shall tread it thenceforth together, leaning upon a 
promise such as earlier days never gave.” 

“ Amen !” uttered Eleanor, reverently. 

Rendered serious and subdued by the reminiscences in which 
they had indulged, they walked on in silent meditation. When 
Hugh Latimer spoke to his companion again, it was with the tide 
of feeling flowing on in a calmer, quieter, serener flow than it had 
known, in its joyful, restless agitation, an hour before. 

“ Eleanor,” he said, “‘ I have been thinking how much of trou- 
ble there has been, in many hearts, during the time that has past. 
And though, perhaps, you never guessed it, my own has hidden 
not the least. It was for you.” 

“For me?” she echoed, in a low tone. 

“For you, Eleanor;” and he took her hand gently in his. 
“You know that when I came home first from the continent, I 
met you in the belief that you were before a great while to become 
the bride of one who has gone. I looked on you as another’s; 
and yet, when I saw you, day after day, and talked with you, and 
listened to the tones that were music to even your lowest depend- 
ent, I found in them a charm deeper, sweeter even than I had seen 
in your features, when, unknown to you, I had studied them with 
delight a long time before. I met you at the bedside of the sick 
and dying, where you waited, night and day. I heard you speak 
words of comfort to the bereaved. It was as if I had stood in the 
presence of an angel. I had loved you before, Eleanor; I did 
more then; I revered you. My love became deeper—purer. It 
was the soul that spoke to me through the purest, loveliest counte- 
nance on earth. Eleanor, you are free: I may speak now. My 
love is deep, and strong, and abiding. Will you take it? Elea- 
nor, will you be Hugh Latimer’s wife ?” 

Slowly his arm gathered her in a half embrace, as his clear and 
tender glance sought hers. As she lifted her tear-filled eyes to 
meet it, he saw that a happy smile trembled in them. 

“Yes, Hugh,” she said. 

And for the first time, Hugh Latimer’s lips were pressed to the 
brow of her he loved best. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


A DARK DEED, AND A DYING DECLARATION. 


Ir was a wild night, late in autumn, when not a star gleamed 
through the black clouds that overcast thesky. Through the leaf- 
less woods of Ashby Place, the cold winds wailed mournfully. A 
storm seemed near at hand. 

It wanted some three hours of midnight, when a horseman, 
mounted on a powerful black beast, and muffled in a heavy cloak, 
dashed at full speed across the park, up the door of the hall, and 
dismounting, fastened his horse to a tree, and entered the mansion. 
There was no servant at hand to announce the visitor; but he 
seemed to need none. Proceeding directly to the library, across 
the dimly-lighted hall, he threw open the door, and went in. 

Sir Edward Ashby was sitting beside the table in the centre of 
the apartment, an old man, worn and haggard, growing older and 
more worn and haggard every day now. You might see it even 
by the candle-light, that shed a softer glow than that of day over 
the white hair and the pale face, crossed and lined by many a deep 
wrinkle. He started up from his seat as the door was flung open, 
and an exclamation of fear was half arrested on his lips as he re- 
cognized his visitor, Victor Briancourt. 

“ Victor—you here ?”’ he uttered, in a trembling voice. 

“ Ay—I am here, and for a purpose. Well, am I not welcome ? 
You do not ask me to sit down. I will even do so without it !” 

The baronet made no reply, but sat with his eyes cast down, 
and his hands folded lightly together before him. 

“Come!” said the guest, frowningly. “Sir Edward, do you 
not hear? I want twenty thousand pounds to-night.” 

“Twenty thousand? You—you cannot have it !”’ 

“TIT cannot?’ Victor Briancourt smiled. “This bond says 
something different.” He drew from his breast pocket a folded 
paper, and tapped on it significantly with his finger. 

“ Ay—it said that I was to advance you a certain sum on the day 
of the marriage. That marriage did not take place.” 

“ How t—do you evade the conditions?” thundered the guest, 
springing from his seat. “Beware! Remember my power! 
Refuse to fulfil this written agreement, and I publish your guilt to 
the world; ay—even though my own life is the forfeit! See—I 
hold the bond, signed with your name. I will show it!” 

The baronet looked ghastly white. He glared on his guest for 
‘ moment with a glance of terror and of hate, and upon the paper 
he held forth. Then, with a cry like that of a wild beast, he 
sprang forward, and bending across the table, attempted to seize it. 

He succeeded ; but before his trembling fingers could tear it, 
Victor Briancourt had reached him. Sir Edward threw the paper 
away, and grappled with him. Victor Briancourt was the young- 
er and stronger man of the two; he could have easily flang his 


adversary to the floor; but Sir Edward’s right hand clutched his 


throat, with a hold made terrible by desperation. He could not 
shake him off. Suffocating with the vice-like grasp, he snatched 
from his breast a small dagger. For a moment it flashed on high 
in the light from the flaring candles, then was plunged to the hilt 
in the bosom of his antagonist. 

A wild cry of agony arose from the lips of the baronet, as he 
staggered back, echoed by another fainter one, as the library door 
was flung open, and Eleanor Ashby stood there, her face white as 
death, gazing upon the horrible scene before her. 

Instantly the baronet’s hold was released. Victor Briancourt 
sprang past Eleanor, and out through the hall, leaving his victim 
weltering in his blood upon the library floor, with the disputed 
bond—the evidence of the fatal league—lying beneath the dying 
hand that vainly strove to clutch it. It was of no use to its late 
possessor now. 

Faint with terror, Eleanor sprang to raise her uncle, calling at 
the same time for assistance. In an instant the servants had flocked 
to the place. Sir Edward was conveyed to his apartment, and the 
physician summoned from Woodthorpe. Doctor Gregg arrived, 
but too late. 

“ Nothing can be done for him. He is dying!” he said. “How 
did this come about? What violence is this?” 

The dying man touched him. 

“ Send for a clergyman,” he asked, faintly,—‘‘ send—quick !” 

Directly a servant was despatched; and while he was gone, 
Eleanor told Doctor Gregg of the scene she had witnessed. But 
it was in but a few brief words ; for the dying man was calling her. 

“ Eleanor—O, Eleanor! come to me—look at me!” he said. 

Weeping, she stood beside him. He looked at her earnestly— 
wildly. 

“You weep!” he said. “ For whom—for me ?” 

“ Yes—for you!” 

“You weep for a wretch who has been your greatest enemy. I 
have wronged you—I have persecuted you. You should hate me!” 

“T do not hate you. I pity and forgive you,” uttered Eleanor, 
solemnly. 

He groaned, and turned his face away. 

“She forgives me!’ he moaned,—‘“ she forgives me! Me—who 
caused her all the sorrow she has ever known. Yes—all, even the 
first tear of trouble her infant eyes ever shed! The clergyman— 
quick !” he said, feebly, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Why does he 
not come ?” 

“ He is coming now,” answered the physician ; and he held wa- 
ter to the baronet’s pale lips. 

Sir Edward drank, and looked up. 

“ How long have I to live ?” 

The physician hesitated. 

“How long? Tell me.” 

“ An hour.” 

“An hour? Ah, mercy—mercy !” he moaned. 

Deeply as he had wronged her, Eleanor felt nothing but pity 
and grief for him now. She turned away to weep. He saw her. 

“Ah, you leave me!” he uttered. “Come back. And yet, 
why should you pity me now? You will curse my memory when 
Iam gone. Ah, I must confess! let me confess. Iam dying! 
There is no more concealment. Everything will be known beyond 


the grave. ‘It cannot be hiddcn there. I shall meet him face to 


face—I shall meet James Ashby. The account must be rendered 
up then !” 

Eleanor had come back to the bedside. Her troubled glance 
met that of the physician. 

“ What is it that he means ?” he asked. 

“What do I mean?” echoed the dying man, catching the words. 
“ This—this! It is this for which Victor Briancourt has slain his 
victim !” 

He held in his wasted hand a crushed and crumpled paper. He 
groaned as his eyes fell on it. A cold dew covered his brow and 
lips. The sight of that fatal paper seemed to fill him with mad 
terror. 

“ Eleanor,” he ejaculated,—“ Eleanor, I can keep the secret no 
longer! Fifteen years has it been wearing away my life; fifteen 
years has existence been a burden to me; fifteen years has Victor 
Briancourt tortured me with the memory of my crime ; fifteen 
years he has held this paper to keep me in his power!” 


He lay there, exhausted and panting, with a look of anguish on 
his pale face, and his hollow eyes closed. Doctor Gregg answered 
with a glance of sympathy and painful concern the anxious, ap- 
pealing look of Eleanor. But he shook his head. He could do 
nothing. He was powerless to still the workings of a guilty 
conscience. 

The dying man opened his eyes, and fixed them on Eleanor. 
He was growing weaker and weaker. 

' “Eleanor,” he murmured, “my strength is nearly gone. I 
have little time left. I must tell you, if the clergyman has not 
come.” 

The door opened gently. The clergyman entered. 

“ He is here,” said Miss Ashby, in a low voice. She beckoned. 
Mr. Graham advanced, and bent over the baronet’s pillow. 

“You have come? It is well. You are in time,” were the 
faintly-spoken words of the dying man, meeting his glance. 
“Eleanor, nearer. Listen!” 

With the sudden energy of re-awakened excitement, he slightly 
raised himself, and turned towards her, his eyes gleaming with a 
strange fire. 

“Thave wronged you; I have treated you ill, Eleanor,” he 
said, panting, “and you have forgiven me. Know that there is no 
forgiveness for me, here or hereafter! I have been your enemy. 
I was your father’s enemy—his bitter, deadly foe. He was my 
elder, but only my half brother—the child of our father’s first mar- 
riage. I hated him when we were children, and as we grew up 


together, that hatred grew deeper; for I was jealous of the elder 
and favorite son. And while he was the wealthy heir of the house 
of Ashby, I was poor and obscure, with only a younger brother's 
portion, that I scorned to touch, contrasting it with his.” 

He paused for an instant, almost exhausted. A strengthening 
cordial was held to his lips, and directly he revived, and went on. 

“We grew to manhood. Our father died, and James became 
the master of Ashby. Deeper grew my envy—darker my hate. 
Victor Briancourt was my friend, then. He was wily—cunning— 
evil. He fostered the enmity I bore towards my brother. He 
said to me, ‘if it were not for James, you would be heir. There is 
none nearer than you.’ My brother married. Within the four 
years succeeding, two children were born to him—the first, a 
girl; the second a boy. My hatred was now a thousand times 
augmented ; for, if there had ever been a prospect of better for- 
tunes for me, it was cut off now. Another direct heir was born to 
the house of Ashby. And now, Victor Briancourt was ever by 
my side, filling my soul with evil thoughts.” 

He paused, laboring for breath. A moment, and he raised 
himself with almost superhuman exertion. 

“Eleanor !” he ejaculated, wildly—desperately—“ how did your 
father die? and your brother?” 

She could not speak. She had grown deadly white within the 
last few moments. She faltered and would have fallen, but for 
the supporting arm of the clergyman. 

“You cannot answer me—but you know! You have heard— 
as all others have heard!” uttered the dying man, in a voice of 
frenzy. “ Francis Ashby died in his cradle—it was I who poison- 
ed him! My brother was drowned in the river—it was my hand 
that struck the dagger to his heart, and sunk the body in the 
waves! Victor Briancourt was my accomplice—my tempter— 
and there is the bond I gave him to keep his secrecy! He claimed 
it—his reward for helping me secure the wealth I had coveted. 
He has kept it for fifteen years—it is mine now. But I am a mur- 
derer—a murderer 

And with a single groan he sank back—dead. 


Years have passed away since the last painful scene which we 
have recorded was enacted within the walls of Ashby. Many a 
happier one has it beheld since. For, though for a long, long 
time, it was shut up and left in solitude, it has been re-opened, and 
often resounds to the music of pleasant voices when a happy fam- 
ily party gathers there from Briarfield, from Eildon, and from Up- 
ton Grange, just beyond Woodthorpe, where Doctor Gregg used 
to live a quiet, bachelor life. For Hugh Latimer has long since 
won the bride of his heart, and the old house at Briarfield is Elea- 
nor’s house now, with her husband and her children. And the 
prayer in which Hugh and Eleanor once joined, for the re-union of 
those who had suffered so much unhappiness has been answered. 
Once again is Lady Mayhew with her son and Caroline, a happy 
dweller in her English home. Happier, even, than when we first 
met her of old; for Edward Mayhew and Caroline are man and 
wife now. A happiness, subdued, quiet, but perfect, is theirs. Pu- 
rified and chastened by affliction, it has something in it yet sweet- 
er than of old, when they loved, not having known sorrow. 

Mary Latimer—sister Mary—is married to the doctor. They 
are a kind-hearted, cheerful pair, loving each other with a quiet, 
earnest affection, and making everybody around them happy. 

Lucy Elmore and Harry Longworth are married, too, like the 
rest, and are both in Eleanor’s service still. Faithful, honest and 
affectionate, they are as dear to each other, and as firm in the fa- 
vor of their kind mistress, as ever ; and Hugh, also, their beloved 
master, shares a place in their hearts, by her side. 

Maida, the gipsey, and her dark Ariel, our old friend, Pequin, 
still lead a happy, because a wandering, life. The tragedy at 
Ashby played out, with all its plots and schemes of evil and of 
good, their sojourn here was over. They performed the services 
they had undertaken, and then took leave of it. Their object was 
accomplished. But they made Eleanor and her husband a brief 
visit ere their departure; and when they bade them adieu, it was 
with tears in the eyes of more than one of them, for the services 
on one side, and the obligations on the other, had served, as only 
such will, to draw their hearts towards one another in friendship 
and gratitude. Their parting was one of the warmest and kindest 
feeling ; and the home of Eleanor and her husband will be ever @ 
place of welcome to them. 

Little have we to say of Victor Briancourt, save that he died 
worse than he had lived; and his name, if it were ever spoken af- 
terwards, was coupled with dishonor, villany and shame. 

The death-bed confession of Sir Edward Ashby, fearful as it 
was, and terrible as was its effect on the mind of Eleanor, at first, 
left a saddening influence forever after. The mournful story of 
her father’s end and the murder of her infant brother, never re- 
curred to her without causing a feeling of inexpressible grief. But 
she dwells with compassion on the memory of her uncle, remem- 
bering that if he sinned, he also suffered. 
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QUESTIONS FOR A WIFE, 

Do you recollect what your feelings were immediately after you 
had spoken the first unkind word to your husband? Did you not 
feel ashamed and grieved, and yet too proud to admit it? That 
was, is, and ever will be your evil genius! It is the temper which 
labors incessantly to destroy your peace, which cheats you with an 
evil delusion that your husband deserved your anger, when he real- 
ly most — your love. It is the cancer which feeds on those 
unspeakable emotions you felt on the first pressure of his hand and 
lip. Never forget the manner in which the duties of that cal 
can alone be fulfilled. If your husband is hasty, your example 

ience will chide as well as teach him. Your violence may alienate 

is heart, and your neglect impel him to desperation. Your sooth- 

ing will redeem him—your ess subdue him ; and the good na- 

tured twinkle of those eyes, now filling beautifully with priceless 
tears, will make him all your own.—New York 
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THE BELIZE. 

The first of the two large pictures on this page is an accurate 
view of the Belize, one of the mouths by which the “ Father of 
Waters ” seeks an outlet to the Guif. At the present time when 
£0 many statistics are being published in reference to this great 
artery of trade and travel, the sketches we publish will be regard- 
ed as possessing peculiar interest. The scene We first present is a 
rendezvous for pilots, and on the low shore to the right a lofty 
look-out is erected for their use, from which they can descry ves- 
sels at a great distance. The buildings all along the pass are pic- 
turesque, and the trees planted at intervals impart a very pleasing 
aspect to the scene. Many of the little houses sketched in our 
view, are occupied by pilots, As soon as vessels requiring their 
services are signalled, they put off to discharge their arduous duties. 
From the Belize nearly all vessels are towed up to the city of New 


THE BELIZE.—MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPII RIVER. 


Orleans, and the vessels employed for this purpose are very differ- 
ent from the little steam-tugs that ply in our harbor, as the force 
of the mighty current they are obliged to stem requires powerfully 
built craft and ponderous engines. Our readers are referred to the 
second engraving for a correct representation of these craft. One 
of them is seen alongside a large ship, while another in the dis- 
tance has two vessels in tow—one to starboard and one to larboard 


of her. The long ladders seen in these tow-boats are peculiar to 
them. By reason of the immense extent of lowlands existing 


about the delta of the Mississippi, fogs are of very frequent occur- 
rence. Indeed, a foggy state of the atmosphere appears to be its 
normal condition. These fogs generally settle and hang upon the 
surface of the water, only extending upward forty or fifty feet, so 
that above them the air is comparatively clear. Thus the masts 
of ships reach entirely clear of the obscurity while their hulls are 


immersed in the lower stratum ot fog. The steamboat people take 
advantaye of this very peculiar phenomenon, and, by means of 
the high ladders shown in our engraving, are enabled to keep a 
bright lookout aloft. From these ladders the men desery the 
masts of ships waiting for tugs below, and are enabled to steer di- 
rectly for them. They are also enabled, by the same means, to 
avoid collisions with vessels. If the fogs reached a much great- 
er elevation than they do, the delays and dangers of an entrance 
to New Orleans would be often disastrous. In approaching the 
pilot ground, the snorts and screams of the high pressure steam 
engines are heard long before the hoats to which they belong can 
be descried. The river opposite the citv of New Or'eans is half 
a mile wide and from one hundred to one | undred and sixty feet 
deep. It preserves the same width almost to its ef rance to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“NOT WITHOUT HOPE” 
Inscribed, with true sympathy, to Mr. and Mrs. Decatur Mowry. 


BY MRS. L. GOODWIRE. 


There is a night no earthly morrow’s bathing 
Can fully cleanse to-day ; 

A winter with no spring beyond ite scathing 
Of wholly joyous sway. 


Living or dead, the child is portion tender 
Of fond parental hearts, 

The chill of death stays from the forced surrender, 
Nor ever quite departs. 


Yet heaven hath wondrous mercy in its keeping 
For souls baptized in gloom, 

They are made dear to Him who once stood weeping, 
A friend, at Lazarus’ tomb. 


Uplift the eye of faith to read the token! 
Lo! mid your falling tears, 

Where sunshine of immortal hope hath broken, 
A promise bow appears. 


She, darling of your bosom, has not perished, 
But gone to be Christ's own ; 

The form below is pow not more your cherished, 
Than mound and lettered stone. 


But view her on the mount of love reclining, 
With earth-clouds ‘neath her feet, 

An angel in eternal radiance shining, 
Her song forever sweet. 


Rare was the loveliness unto her given, 
Of face, and form, and mien ; 

But beauty such as she doth wear in heaven, 
No mortal eye hath seen. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


BY ANNIE CLAIR. 


Permit me to introduce the reader into one of the most impos- 
ing mansions that wall the street on Avenue. Nothing 
can be imagined that would please the eye or attract the fancy 
more than in that brilliantly lighted room. Long curtains of crimson 
damask, bordered with rich fringes, descended to the floor, and 
gave an air of imposing luxury to everything around. Soft 
Turkey carpets lay so thickly on the floor that it must have been 
a heavy footfall that sounded as it trod them—sofas and lounges 
of every form and fashion wooed indolent repose—choice pictures 
from skilful artists and magnificent mirrors decked the walls— 
books in gilded bindings glittered in rosewood cases; yet in the 
midst of all this—all that could charm the senses and fascinate 
the cultivated mind—one of the inmates was ill at ease and pain- 
fully abstracted. 

Augusta Somerville was very queenly in form, and her tall, ele- 
gant person betrayed a love of command never surpassed in our 
republican cities. Her luxuriant hair was arranged in a heavy 
braid above the forehead; her dark eyes, usually sparkling and 
bright, were now downcast, while her small mouth was compress- 
ed closely over her regular and pearly teeth; and she pressed her 
diamond ring so hard that it actually caused a drop of blood to 
fall on the crumpled note she had dropped in her lap. 

** Walter is very late to-night,” remarked a lady who was in the 
corner of the apartment, and who had been gasing listlessly at her 
daughter for the last half hour. 

“He is not expected this evening, as he is necessarily detained 
elsewhere,” replied Augusta Somerville, with a proud curl of the 


In another moment the door bell was heard, and the lady hastily 
took up a volume and to all appearance was deeply engaged in its 
contents. The servant announced “ Mr. Percival,” and a tall, 
distinguished form, with a countenance which expressed nobleness 
of soul, approached the place where Augusta Somerville was sit- 
ting, took the small hand that was resting on the table, and placed 
it to his lips. The hand was hastily withdrawn, and a frown for 
' an instant darkened the countenance that Walter Percival had al- 
ways thought so lovely ; but soon she saw that she was betraying 
more feeling than her wonted calculating policy permitted, and all 
was again calm and quiet. 

“ Why, Walter, I did not expect you this evening, and have 
become much interested in this volume that Colonel Fay sent me. 
I supposed you had gone to spend the evening with your new fa- 
vorite, Miss Benton. Have you been rehearsing for our private 
theatricals 

“Do not trifle with me this evening, Augusta; for I am in no 
humor for it. Listen to me calmly.” 

And his voree became almost stern as he placed his dark, earn- 
est eyes on her countenance, while her own for a moment fell be- 
neath the gaze. It was but for a moment, however—and she proud- 
ly confronted him, while she haughtily replied : 

“Indeed, you have assumed a tone of authority this evening. 
Please to remember that the irrevocable words are not yct spoken 
which bind me as your slave! There was a time when my wishes 
were respected—my pleasure cared for.”’ 

“ And so they ever shall be. But what is it that you require ? 
To gratify a mere whim for selfish amusement, perhaps the happi- 
ness of a fellow-creature is to be sacrificed. And even were I to 
consent, Jennie Benton is too gentle and retiring to take so con- 
spicuous & part in @ society where she is a complete stranger.” 

“ But I tell you, Walter, it is all to be reality to ber for the 


time being. Do you think that a poor seamstress who has spent 
all her life in L———— Court,.can have the sensitive foclings of 
one who has always lived with refined socicty? For a few mo- 
ments, while the delusion lasts, she will be supremely happy at be- 
ing the wife of the most—but I do not wish to flatter you—and 
then, perhaps, will repeat to her low companions how she has tak- 
en a part in one of the exclusive private amusements in 
Avenue.” 

Could Augusta Somerville have seen the expression of her 
companion’s countenance at that moment, sho might have feared 
that her influence was not so potent as she had believed—but his 
face was turned from her, and for the space of five minutes there 
was no reply. When he spoke, his voice was quite natural, though 
the expression of the face then was one she could not fathom. 

“ Listen to me for a few moments, and then, if you still persist 
in this wish of yours, it shall be gratified. 

“It was about twenty years ago that a poor orphan boy, scan- 
tily clad, wandered from one New England village to another in 
search of ahome. He was a mere child then—not ten years had 
passed over his head, and it was a long time before there was any 
one that would give him a permanent shelter. But at length a 
country shopkeeper took him in and gave him employment in his 
store. The family of this kind man consisted of a wife and one 
child of two years of age. 

Time passed on. By a fortunate speculation the village grocer 
became the possessor of half a million. He removed to New 
York, where they were now welcomed in the exclusive circles of 
the elite of the city. The daughter had grown up accomplished 
and beautiful and was just budding into womanhood, when, by 
another sudden roverse of fortune, he was reduced to extreme 
poverty, and in two months the father was called away to another 
and better mansion. But I am getting in advance of my story 
and will go back for the space of a few years. 


“ The child he had taken under his protection had no taste for 
a merchant’s life, which his adopted parent had designed for him, 
and at the age of fifteen he went into a lawyer’s office. I will has- 
ten over the trials and privations he experienced, but in due course 
he was admitted to the bar. The position of a young lawyer, 
without money, friends, or clients, is not an enviable one. For 
two years he lived a life of almost abject poverty. His law 
books disappeared, one by one, to pay his landlady for lodging ; 
and in the shadow of his adversity his proud and ambitious spirit 
feared and shrank from the tones of sympathy and pity that per- 
haps his former patron would have bestowed. He shunned all 
who had previously known him. But ‘ there is a tide in the affairs 
of men ’—and one evening, as he sat alone in his office, casting 
panoramic views over the past, and probably dark future, the 
door slowly opened and a man with an appearance which suggest- 
ed the idea of ‘ poor poet’ entered. He stated without delay the 
object of his visit, and informed him that he had applied to sever- 
al members of the bar, who considered his cause so hopeless that 
they refused to take it on his terms, which were—five hundred 
dollars if successful—but if not, he would be destitute of the 
means to pay any expense. 

“ He accepted the proposition of his client, though from all the 
evidence gained, his case seemed almost a hopeless one. In a few 
days there were other papers found which he believed might prove 
of some consequence. How anxiously he waited for the event 
which he believed would decide the ‘great event of his life.’ The 
important morning at length arrived. It was dark, rainy and 
cheerless. Was it a type of his future? He feared it was. It 
was not with pleasure that he surveyed his scanty and threadbare 
wardrobe ; he knew that it was seldom the world remembered 
‘The mark was but the guinea stamp,’ and appearances went a 
great way to those just commencing life. His reputation had not 
been handed duwn by a parent who had trod the paths of fame 
before him—or by a long retinue of influential friends aiding him 
onward on a smooth, pleasant road—or by gold and encouragement 
from a sympathizing world. No—he had none of these—but he 
had a heart strong in the consciousness of right, an untiring ener- 
gy, ® persevering will, to surmount all obstacles. And what 
would these accomplish? It was to be tried this day. 

“ Reputation, if it came to him at all, was not a free gift, but it 
must be earned—yes, carned by untiring toil, and sleepless nights 
devoted to study, and mental labor—earned when many others of 
his profession were quietly sleeping on beds of down, or revelling 
in the ball room and fashionable assembly. 

“ He entered the court house of the great city of New York. 
There were assembled judges, lawyers and jurymen—some who 
had grown old in the discharge of their duties in this very place; 
there were many in the full meridian of life, and not a few of his 
own age, seated by friends of the same professign, who came to 
listen to their protege’s maiden speech. All were surrounded by 
friends—all but one—and so much depended on this day. 

“ It was near the middle of the afternoon when it came his turn 
to rise. He had listened through the day to the different address- 
es that were made, and at times his heart sank within him as he 
thought bow little was in his favor. At length he arose, and while 
big drops of perspiration stood on his brow, looked round on the 
audience. Many were glancing over papers which they held in 
their hands, while others were reclining on their scats and address- 
ing those by their side. 

“ His voice trembled a little as bc commenced, but it was unno- 
ticed in the hum around him. Soon it grew firm, and as he pro- 
ceeded the people rose from their indolent posture, the papers were 
laid aside and they turned their attention to the orator. During 
the space of three hours he addressed them, and not a sound was 
heard save the voice of the speaker. When he closed a murmur 
ran through the court house—whether it was approval or censure 
he did not know; but when the court adjourned the members of 


his profession crowded around him and congratulated him on his 
success. Old men with hoary hair grasped his hand and confess- 
ed themselves happy to make the acquaintance of one who they 
flattered themselves was an honor to his calling. Those of his 
own age told him his would prove a brilliant career. 

“ When he retired to his lodgings that night he felt happier than 
he had ever before been in his life—he had reached a crisis in his 
career, he had made his first address since he had been admitted 
to the bar—and it was not a failure. 

“His career was now an upward ono; for fortune smiled and 
frionds gathered around. He has ascended a few more rolls in 
tho ladder of fame, and the gay and brilliant circles of fashion 
admit him into their midst, all of which he appreciates at its full 
value. But it has not hardened his heart, and he remembers that 
his feclings were as refined and sensitive when he was a penniless 
student—yes, and a thousand times more so, than when a gay 
world was murmuring its applause lovingly. 

“And now I have given you a true history of one who was a 
near and dear friend of my own, and you will believe me when I 
tell you that it is not wealth or rank that makes the heart sensi- 
tive or the blood rush to the cheek with a rich glow at an unmer- 
ited slight or insult. And now I will leave it to you to say that 
all this deceit which you think will give you so much pleasure, is 
wrong and should be avoided.” 

“ Your sketch has been a very interesting one, Walter, but then 
I cannot see what it has to do with the present subject under dis- 
cussion, and then it will seem so much more natural to have her 
believe it reality, and she ought to think it a favor to be admitted 
into our pleasant assemblies, even when it was for our amusement. 
I am sure I do not see the harm in it, and if there is, I will let it 
rest on my shoulders.” 

“ Be it so, then.” 

And his brow darkened, while his lips and cheeks became hue- 
less as marble. 

“ And in return I will tell you a bit of a compliment to gratify 
your insatiable vanity. ‘The other evening, when you were deliy- 
ering your oration at Hall, I sat on a seat behind this fair 
inamorata (you see Iam not jealous) of yours, and at some new 
burst of eloquence she clasped ber hands and whispered to an ac- 
quaintance at her side, ‘ O, is not that beautiful!’ and you should 
have seen those eyes glisten—but I see by the flush on your check 
at this moment, that your vanity is raised to a high pitch. But 
you are not going sosoon. We have made up and are friends now ; 
if I was a little vexed at the note you sent this afternoou—it is all 
forgotten.” 

But Walter Percival had reached the door leading into the hall 
ere he trusted himself to speak. Then his words came clear and 
distinct : 

“Tt shall be as you say, Augusta, only let me have a week 
longer to prepare for the occasion. In the meantime I shall be 
much engaged—”’ he hesitated a moment, then added: “how I 
have loved you, Augusta, you can never know, for it is a love 
you cannot understand. But—no matter—farewell !” 

And he was gone. 

“T have conquered, and I told Mabel that I should. It serves 
her right to think that my seamstress should dare to think of him. 
But then I must do away with the unpleasant impression which I 
have made on his mind, for I could plainly see it, and had it not 
been for Mabel Nelson I would have yielded ; but she says I am a 
slave to his every caprice. I will tell her a different story. And 
she believes he loves her!—she cannot believe it! She mere- 
ly says it to vex me, just because he insisted upon carrying her 
umbrella for her one stormy night, when she had been sewing for 
me till a late hour. But I did not like the way he spoke the last 
sentence he uttered—‘ how I hare loved you.’ Did he place an 
emphasis on the word have, or did I imagine itt It must have 
been the latter.” 


In « very poor but cleanly kept dwelling in an unfashionable 
street, sat a form clothed in mourning robes, attentively perusing 
a large volume which she held in her hands. Her face might not 
have been called faultlessly beautiful when perfectly at rest, but 
whenever it moved with the least play of feeling it became so to 
a very high degree. Every sentiment of the heart the lips gave 
with a singular correctness, while the mind was as finely wrought 
as ever existed in palace or cottage ; and grief or pleasure was 
as invariably telegraphed through eye and lips more faithfully 
than words could give them. The eyes, those “windows of the 
soul,” were as clear and pure as an angel’s might be imagined, 
while the voice might be pronounced faultless. 

The door was slightly ajar, and Walter Percival paused a mo- 
ment ere he should disturb the reverie into which she had fallen. 
She closed her book, pressed her hands to her forehead, and said : 

“ Mother, O my mother! why did you leave me alone in the 
dark, friendiess world?” She paused, breathed a prayer to the 
throne of grace, and then added: “Thou, O my Father, thou 
hast done it, and it must be right.” 

How that face carried him back to the years beyond years when 
they had dwelt in the same homestead and sat at the same table 
—the one with her loving parents, the other with kind friends. 
There was the same outline, and yet there was a difference ; for 
life had changed them. The brow with its purity and truthful- 
ness, wore a shadow upon it such as only comes at the bidding of 
sorrow ; and in every line of the face there was that which went 
to the heart of the person that was reading it. 

He gave a gentle rap and in another moment was clasping the 
hand of the sorrowing one in his own. 

“ What has happened, my sweet friend ?” said Percival, as he 
glanced at the mourning dress she wore. “ You have not lost 
your only remaining parent ?”’ 
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“My mother died the evening I was last at Mrs. Somerville’s. 
She had long been sinking under a decline, but I did not suppose 
her hoar of departars was so near. On my return I found her 
mach more il! than I had ever seen her, and before midnight her 
spirit winged its upward flight to the ‘house of many mansions.’’’ 

“ And what do you propose to do for the fature, Jennie? You 
will surely not remain here longer, for you would be very Jonely 
without a friend or companion. Don’t you remember the time, 
Jennie, dear Jennie, when we dwelt together as brother and sister ; 
when the world was all bright, and we thought friends were all 
trae When the heart had never been borne down by care, nor 
sobered by disappointment, nor chilled by bitter experience 1”’ 

“I remember all this—all the shadows that have fallen on my 
life—-but I do not complain. All that I ask is, that a Father’s hand 
may guide and help me to be faithful to the end. But what has 
this to do with you, who are surrounded by the society of the rich, 
the great and talented, beneath the smile of prosperity, in your 
bold and upward march to the temple of fame ?”’ 

“ Bat all these are very unsatisfying. There is something want- 
ing—another to share, to bless, to sympathize and to love. I am 
rich now, Jennie, and I have never forgotten the little fairy I 
used to say should become my wife when I grew to be aman. I 
love you, Jennie—can you return that love, and become my cher- 
ished wife ?” 

And he placed the hand he had taken tenderly to his lip. The 
hand was withdrawn and a tear trembled on the eyelashes—but 
there was but one, and her eye returned the gaze fixed upon her 
with a half-indignant, half-sorrowful look. 

“ These words to me, and from your lips! You, the betrothed 
of the prond and beautiful Augusta Somerville! You, yourself, 
confessed it the first time we met, three weeks ago. It were per- 
jury in the sight of Heaven, were you to wed another. But you 
did not mean it. I did not believe this of you—zo—we do not 
meet again !” 

“ Stay one moment—no, you mast listen to me.” For she had 
arisen from her place at his side, and looked anxiously for him to 
go. “Hear me, and if then you say so, I will leave you and not 
again return. I once believed I loved Augusta Somerville with a 
love that knew no change. We mot a twelve month ago—she 
was very beautiful, beautiful in form and feature—but the soul— 
there was a stain there. It was but of | ate that I perceived it, for 
I vainly hoped that so fair and lovely a face was accompanied by 
a corresponding soul. That was a wild dream—a strange infatu- 
ation. The dream is over; the spell is broken, which for a time 
drove the sweet flower I had loved in boyhood from my mind. 


By the memory of all the days we have spent together, Jennie, I 


beseech you to believe me when I tell you that there is nothing 
dishonorable in breaking an engagement with Augusta Somer. 
ville, for she has never loved me. She has played a strange game, 
but one perfectly consistent with her character; and thanks that 
we learned this in time. She will never become my wife, and it 
remains for you to say whether my life is to be brightened by the 
presence of the only one I feel I can ever love, or is henceforth 
to be cheerless and lonely.” 

Jennie looked up with a startled look of wonder, but the dark 
eye gazing as though it would read her inmost soul left no doubt 
of the sincerity of his words, and ere Waltor Percival turned his 
footsteps homeward, he knew that pure, truthful heart, with its un- 
told treasure of priceless love, was all his own. 


“ And you will be there, Mabel! Will it not be glorious sport 
to see her come in hanging on his arm, with downcast cyes, while 
trembling lips utter the response which she will vainly believe 
makes her mistress of the most elegant nm on Ay- 
enue? But I owed her something in return for the insolent man- 
ner in which she replied that she was otherwise engaged, when I 
asked her to assist in making my bridal trousseau. As though 
any engagement of hers was of so much importance as that. Wal- 
ter took it somewhat amiss when I first proposed it, but he seems 
as much, or more, interested than Iam, now. He has been busily 
engaged, during the last two weeks, in preparing his mansion for 
my reception. But supposing we go over to this new residence of 
mine, Mabel, for I believe it is almost completed ?” 

“©, yes—let us go immediately, for I am all impatience. You 
are very fortunate, Augusta, to win the love of one of whom the 
world speaks so highly, and who is adding increased laurels every 
year to a name already high on the roll of fame. Do you know 
aught of his connections? I have never heard him mention his 
parents.” 

“ Neither have I; and I have never inquired aught of his con- 
nections, for it matters not, when his own talents and wealth have 
placed him on such a dazzling height.” 

But a well-known footstep was heard, and in another moment 
the door was opened and Walter Percival with a lofty and now 
haughty carriage entered the room where the two young ladies 
were standing surveying the apartment. 

He coldly extended a hand to each, and with a faint “good 
morning ” passed onward to the room beyond. 

“ Tt seems rather a chilling greeting from one so soon to become 
a husband, Augusta! What can it mean ¢” 

But the question was all unheeded, and Augusta Somerville 
bent her steps homeward, heart-sick and almost feverish with 
anxiety and excitement. How often she repeated to herself the 
inquiry of Mabel, “ What can it mean 1” 

But she well know the meaning of that proud look. She knew 
that he was seriously, and she feared, irreparably displeased with 
her; and he had been absent so much of late. There was a time 
when he visited her daily, but now he had called but once since 
the time they had their quarrel. She had believed him absent 
from the city, but it was evidently not the case, as so much had 


been accomplished toward the fitting up and farnishing of their | thrown open. Through this entered a number of men in black 
residence ; and she had not been consulted—bnut then that did not | 


make so much difference, as all had been arranged in the most ex- 
quisite taste, nothing with which the most fastidious could find 
fault was to be seen. If she only knew when and where this would 
end—but the morrow would tell. 

Augusta the evening after she and Mabel had met Percival, had 
received the following note : 

“Miss Sowervitie :—The tableau which you have wished so 
much to see, will come off this afternoon at the appointed time, 
at my residence. I hope, for your own sake, you have not invited 
many to be present. 

In haste, 


The note was torn angrily in pieces, while her face almost be- 
came livid with rage. 

“T will not be trifled with. He shall repent of this hereafter. 
Were it not that he is the most talented and sought after of any 
individual in the city, I would never see him again. But it will 
not do to trifle with him—I have found that out. He thinks by 
this pretended indifference to bind me to his stubborn will—let 
him see if he can do it. I will be seemingly mild, gentle and 
amiable for a short time—a rery short time! But it is time to 
array myself for this grand wedding! I will seem gay, brilliant 
and happy, at peace with myself and all around me.” 

There was quite a large assembly collected to witness—they 
knew not what, except that it was an amusement Angusta Somer- 
ville had prepared for them ; the iast entertainment before she be- 
came mistress of the splendid mansion where they now met to- 
gether. But hush! a carriage stops, and the tall, manly form of 
Walter Percival leads a gentle girl, dressed in simple white, with- 
out jewels or ornaments save the orange wreath that surmounts 
the bridal veil, up to the noble looking man who had just preced- 
ed them into the room. The stillness as of death reigned, while 
some almost held their breath until the stranger arose, and with a 
serene and benignant look pronounced the marriage ceremony 
-and uttered the nuptial blessing. The holy man and the expres- 
sion on Percival’s countenance, for he was no dissembler, 
caused a conviction of the truth to rush to Augusta Somerville’s 
brain, and she stood transfixed like a statue until all was ended 
and Walter’s friends were uttering congratulations—then she fell 
senscless to the floor. 


W. Percrvac.” 


“Do not weep, my dearest wife ; it was indeed a bitter punish- 
ment, but she deserved it. And, Jennie, forgive me for deceiv- 
ing you—it has been the first time and it shall be the last—but 
really I do think the lesson was needed, and will prove useful.” 

“«* Vengeance is mine, and I will repay,’ are the words of One 
who rules both heaven and earth,’’ uttered the sweet voice of Mrs. 
Percival, as her husband passed his arm caressingly around her 
and drew her more closely to his side. “ It is a sad thing to wound 
the heart and cause unhappiness to one of God's children.” 

“ Well, Jennie, you shall help me to attain to your truthfulness 


and forgiveness. But fear not—the heart is not wounded, thoagh 
perhaps pride is.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


A TRAGEDY OF BY-GONE TIMES. 


BY E. 8. SMITH. 


[The following relation of a true story was given me in Paris, by 


General de Lambot, who was aide-de-camp to Marshal Junot, 
Duke of Abrantes, at the time it happened. |} 


In the year 1805, while General Junot was governor of Paris, 
asa poor mason inhabiting that city was returning one evening 
from his day’s work through the Champs Elysces, he was accosted 
by three men, whose features the darkness of the evening pre- 
vented him from distinguishing. They asked him if he was wil- 
ling to come with them at once, for the purpose of executing a 
work in masonry which it was necessary should be completed be- 
fore morning. 

Ho expressed his readiness to go, provided he was well paid 
for it. They then promised him five and twenty Napoleons as his 
reward, on condition that he would consent to have his eyes blind- 
ed, and would come with them without an instant’s delay. ‘The 
mason acceded to the proposal, and a handkerchief was bound over 
his eyes. The men then led him along at a quick pace for some 
time. At length they stopped and told him he was now to get 
into a carriage. Having placed him in it and got in themselves, 
the carriage drove off with great rapidity. For a considerable 
space of time they rolled over the stones, but afterwards left them 
and appeared to be passing along a cross-road. About two hours’ 
ride brought them to the end of their journey—the carriage stop- 
ped and the mason was taken out. He was led through various 
passages, and up and down many staircases ; probably for the 
purpose of rendering it the more difficult for him on any future 
occasion to trace his way. 

When the bandage was taken from his eyes, he found himself 
in a room illuminated by a profusion of wax candles, and hung 
with black cloth. ‘The floor, the walls, the ceiling and the farni- 
ture were alike covered with these mournful hangings; and no 
portion of the apartment was without them, except one large niche 
in the wall, near which were placed stones and mortar, and the 
necessary implements for making use of them. The mason was 
astonished and alarmed at all he saw; he turned round to seck 
an explanation of it, but foand himself entirely alone. 

He had full leisure to examine the funeral ornaments by which 
he was surrounded, but at length he heard a noise, and a portion 
of the hangings being lifted up discovered a door, which was 


clorks, and whose faces were concealed hy black masks. They 
entered, dragging with them a beantiful young woman, whose dis- 
hevelled black hair, streaming eyes and disordered dress proved 
at the same time her misery and the compulsion under which she 
suffered. 

As soon as she was in the room she sunk on her knees before 
her masked conductors, and implored them in the most moving 
manner to have pity on her; but they only shook their heags. 
She particularly addressed her-elf to one of them, who, from his 
gray hairs appeared to be older than the rest, and entreated him 
by the holy name of father. She embraced his knees, and with 
sobs and cries besought his merry. To these supplications no an- 
swer was given ; but upon a signal made, she was again dragged 
forward, and in spite of her screams and resistance, was forced in- 
to the niche, where she was hound with cords. The gray-haired 
man then desired the mason to begin his task and to wall her up. 
But the poor man, horror-struck at what he had seen, and affected 
beyond measure by the imploring lamentations of the lady, who 
besought him not to be an accessory to so foul a murder, refused 
to proceed. 

Upon this the masks began to threaten him. The mason fell 
upon his knees and entreated to be permitted to depart. But the 
masks drew their swords from beneath their cloaks, and told him, 
with many imprecations, that if he continued to refuse to perform 
what he had promised, instant death should be his portion ; while, 
on the other hand, if he obeyed, his reward should be doubled. 


The poor man being thus intimidated, unwillingly commenced 
his horrible task, but stopped from time to time, and requested 
to be permitted to desist. The masks, however, stood over him 
the whole time with drawn swords, and obliged him to proceed, till 
at length, while the shrieks of the victim became every instant 
more dreadfully piercing as the wall rose upon her that was to 
shut her out from life, the tragedy was completed, and the niche 
was hermetically sealed with solid masonry. 

The mason threw down his trowel, more dead than alive—the 
gray-haired man put fifty Napoleons into his hand, his eyes were 
again covered, and he was hurried from the room in which this 
tremendous scene had taken place. As on his arrival, he was 
hurried up and down through various passages, and then put inte 
acarriage. The carriage was whirled along as rapidly as before, 
and after the stated period, the man found himself with his eyes 
unbound, on the spot in the Champs Elysées where he had first 
been met—and alone ! 

The night was now far advanced, or rather, the morning was 
approaching. The man was stunned and bewildered by what he 
had witnessed ; bat after a short time, he recovered the use of his 
intellect so far as to determine to go forthwith to the governor of 
Paris. Having with difficulty gained admission to Junot, his tale 
was at first disbelieved ; but the fifty Napoleons which he pro- 
duced, and still more the unvarying accuracy with which he relat- 
ed the different circumstances of that dreadful night, at length 
gained him entire credit. 

The police employed themselves very diligently for some weeks 
in tracing the scene of the crime and the perpetrators of it. Va- 
rious houses within a certain distance of the capital were searched 
and the walls of rooms were inspected, to see if any marks of 
freshly made stone-work could be discovered. The principal 
house-agents of Paris, the letters out of carriages, the horses and 
guards at the darrieres were examined, in the hopes of finding 
some clue—but entirely without success. 

This mysterious murder remained, and sti!l remains unexplain- 
ed, but conjecture imagined it to be an act of family vengeance. 
According to this solution, the masks were the father and broth- 
ers of the unfortunate lady, who was considered in some way or 
other to have dishonored her race. They were also supposed to 
have been strangers from some distant part of the country, who 
had come to the neighborhood of Paris for the purpose of com- 
pleting the vindictive act, and had gone away again after its 


perpetration. 


In most matters of opinion men resemble the time-pieces in a 
watchmaker’s shop. No two of them agree precisely. Even the 
subtiest intellect or the finest chronometer may sometimes be a 
little out; and yet the homely Dutch clock and plain common 
sense are generally near enough for all practical purposes. 
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VIEW OF THE INSANE ASYLUM, NOW BUILDING AT NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
The accompanying drawing of the Third Insane Hospital, now 
relied u lor accu ving taken expressly ns 
the ovigtasl plans in % the possessivn of the architect, Jonathan 
Preston, of this city. It is being built in pursuance of a resolve 
of the legislature of 1855, which appropriated $200,000 for this 
pu . And it is hoped that under the control of such men 
as Hon. Luther V. Bell, Lieutenant Governor Benchley and §, 
8. Standley, Esq., the commissioners, the most earnest and best 
wishes of the people of the State may be realized, that this be a 
“‘ model hospital.” The Elizabethan style of architecture, which 
has been chosen, will distinguish this edifice from the gloomy and 
—— styles in which public buildings of this character have 
tofore been built. Its exterior aspect will be cheerful, that it 
may be pleasant and healthy to the sight of the inmates ; and its 
interior will bave a domestic air, that it may be as dear to them as 
the fireside of their fathers’ home. The building is 512 feet long 
in front, and consists of a main building and wings that recede on 
either side. The main building is 2u0 feet deep and four stories 
high, surmounted by a tower 100 feet above the level of the 
und. The wings are three stories high—each being 12 feet. 
t contains about 340 rooms, covers an acre of ground, and will 
accommodate 250 patients. ‘ihe extensive circular stairs in the 
rotunda; the number and size of the day rooms; the width and 
openness of the corridors ; the complete domestic appurtenances ; 
the capacity and open timbered roof of the chapel: and the am- 
ple provision for warmth and ventilation, are the characteristic 
features of the building. Strenuous measures were taken by a 
committee of the jast iegislature fur suspending the work by re- 
porting that another hospital was not needed, but the statistics of 
insanity were more reliable and convincing than the arguments of 
the committee, and their report was rejected, and accordingly on 
the 4th of July, 1856, honors 
and ceremonies pecuiiar to free masonry by grand lodge of 
the State. Beneath the stone were deposited coins, local docu- 
ments and a solemn address to posterity by the inhabitants of 
Northampton. The building is in rapid , and will be 
ready for occupancy in the winter of 1857—58. It is located in 
one of the most beautiful districts of western Massachusetts, a 
short distance from the village of Northampton, upon an eminence 
which embraces in its panorama the most pleasing varieties ot 
landscape. ‘Che broad meadow lands of the valley of the Con- 
necticut, with the villages that animate it with life; the majestic 
river winding its shiuing lines through the level lands; the rival 
mountains, Holyoke and Tom, rising like sentinels to guard the 
vale below ; the spots of interest, which, besides their natural 
beauty, have an association with the past,—these are the advan- 
tages of the locality for such an imstitution, and it is no matter 
of wonder that it allured the good taste of the commissioners. 
And if there be any power in the charms of natural scenery for 
restoring, by their silent influences, wanderixg reason back to its 
Vacant throae, then this spot will be impressive with many a lcs- 
son of strength and health. The erection of this hospital is an 
expontnt of the humane feeling that is enterimg the heart of our 
State government, replacing the cold and unchristian-like spirit 
which has formerly regarded these poor, unfortunate beings, from 
whose minds the light of intelligence has departed. 
-¢ seem » — 
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On the next page we pubiish two fine large en from 
designs made tor us by Champney, of a scene in the Revolution 
and one of our day. The first depicts the “‘ Minute Men of 1776,” 
The alarm has been given and the patriot soldiers are springing 
to their arms. ‘The wild excitement and enthusiasm of the “sons 
of hberty ” are vividly delineated. Their antiquated attire and 
arms carry us back, in imaginaiion, to the past century. There 
are muskets and cartouch boxes that have done service in the old 
French and Indian wars—swourds that may have flashed in the 
sunlight before Louisburg, or glistened in the gray dawn at the 
Heights of Abraham, when the mother country did vot disdain 
the aid of her offspring in her pursuit of conquest and glory. 
‘Lhe idea of this pk ture was sugyesied to our artist by the follow- 
ing passage in Mr. Lincolu’s * Llistory of Worcester.” “ Before 
nvvn, on the 19th of April, an express came to the town, shout- 
ing as he passed through the streets at full speed, ‘ ‘To arms! to 
arms! the war is begun!’ His white horse, bioody with spurring 
aud dripping with sweat, fell exhausted by the church. Another 
was instautly pro-ured, and the tidings went on. [In a note the 
historian says: ‘lhe pasraye of the messenger of war mounted 
on his whice steed, and gathering the pepulauon tu battle, made 
vivid impression on memory. The tradition of his appearance is 

ceived in many of our villages. In the animated description of 
the aged, it seems like the representation of death on the pale 
, careering through the land with his terrible summons to the 
grave.} The bell rang out the alarm, cannon were fired, aud 
messengers sent to every part of the town to collect the soldiery. 
In a short time the minute men were ed on the green und.r 
Captain Timothy Bigelow. After a fervent prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Macarty, they took up the line of march. y were soon fol- 
lowed by as many of the train bands as could be gathered, under 
Captain Benjamin Flagg. On that day 110 men marched from 
the town of Worcester for Concord.” contrast with this pic- 
ture we have a military pageant of the present day. Before a 
general and his staff, a brigade of citizen soldiers is passing in re- 
view. ‘The serried ranks, the well-dressed muskets, the rich uni- 
form, the rustiiog banner, the “pomp, pride and circumstance ot 
military array,” are here in strong contrast with the rusty arms 
and diverse accoutrements of our fathers. But the spirit which 
animats the men of to-day is the same. There is the same at- 
tachinent to our Common country—the same devotion to our flag 
—the same valor, the same zeal, the same readiness to encounter 
danger and brave death at the call of their country, There are 
some men who are always fond of harping on the degeneracy of 
the days in which they lhve—who are always flinging the pust in 
our faces. They are false philosophers. Such men, when the 
Mexican war broke out, shook their heads and said that the pres- 
ent generation were mere holiday soldiers, that they become 
enervated by peace, and that they wou d make a poor figure in the 
fivid. ‘To such croakers the answer was given from tongues of 
flame and toves of tuuud.r at Palo Alto aud Resaca de la Palma, 
at Monterey and Buena Vista, at Cerro Gordo, at Contreras, at 
Churubusco, at Cuapu'tepec and at the Garitas. No—the old, 
heroic spirit has not dicd out—and the more we cherish and love 
secure and guarantee it. ‘The uation t shall presume upon our 
love of peace to insult our tlag will sorely rue its fatal error. It 
is most certain that while the love of military glory ig nota pas- 
sion with us, as it is with the French, as it was with the Romans 
and some peoples of Grevee, a readiness to bear arms in self- 
it of usi weapons of war wi jest co!- 
onization of the wilderness, aud through our 
foreign and our Ludian wars, so that whenever occasion requires 
ws we become at once a of warriors. 
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[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
THE NEWPORT BELLE. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 

“T sat not remain in the city another week. I am resolved 
to have my own way in this matter. It is a shame to be shut up 
in this furnace, when all my friends are enjoying the seashore. 
Yes, I shall leave the city on Saturday. My mind is made up, 
and when I resolve upon a plan, I never yield.” 

This spirited speech came from the lips of a pouting beauty, and 
was intended for the ears of her husband, who had been for the 
last half hour absorbed in his newspaper and cigar. He had not 
heard the first of the speech, but was forcibly reminded of the 
latter clause, by the enenzy with which it was uttered. 

“To the seashore, Clara? I have a plan in my mind, that I 
was to propose this evening, which I think you will like better.” 

“ What is it, Charles 

“To board in the country during the three warmest months.” 

“In the country! For mercy sake, Charles, do not talk about 
the country ! a place as gloomy and quiet as a churchyard, and 
swarming with mosquitoes. I should die of loneliness, to be 
banished from society three months !”” 

“But I shall be out every evening, Clara, and we shall have 
Sundays to enjoy together, while if you go to the seashore, I shall 
not be able to be with you at all ; besides the enormous expense of 
watering-places, with the fashion and style kept up there, would 
be a serious obstacle in the way.” 

“It need not be, I am sure, Charles. I know you can afford 
this little extra expense ; and then, too, 1 had rather spend a 
fortnight at a genteel watering-place, than three months in the 
country. ‘Live while we do live,’ is my maxim.” 

“TI hoped, Clara, you would be pleased with my plan, for I have 
taken great pains to secure an agreeable home for us in a pleasant 
family, in the midst of a fine country, where there are plenty of 
trees, woods, and handsome summer residences. You cannot 
possibly be lonely there.” 

“ Nobody goes into the country, Charles, only those who cannot 
afford to go to the seashore. All my acquaintances have gone to 
Nahant or Newport, and I am going, too.” 

charles knew there was no use reasoning with his spoiled wife. 
She had been indulged too long to be influenced by reasonable 
arguments now. There was no other way to do but to let her 
have her own way, and work the harder, and sacrifice the pleasure 
he had planned for both. 

Clara was wilful and selfish, without knowing it. Before her 
marriage, this trait took a very charming form. Cupid often puts 
out the eyes of lovers, or so distorts the sight, that black becomes 
white, and white black. Clara was exacting then; but Charles 
fancied he loved her all the more for it. It was too late now to 
teach her reason, so he resigned himself to his fate, and began to 
devise means to gratify his wife. 

Fifteen dollars a week at a fashionable hotel on the beach, with 
three or four more for extras, was not a small matter to a young 
man just starting in business, and depending on every day’s hard 
labor for success. But he determined he would let Clara go, and 
give up the three months in the country. He would economise in 
the city, that his wife might live in luxury out of it. 

Clara saw she had gained her point, and rejoiced over it, with a 
selfishness that shocks us all, when written out in plain terms, but 
ofien fails to excite a breath of disapproval, when witnessed in 
real life. Charles knew very well what the next request would 
be, and was not surprised when Clara said she positively must 
have a new summer fit out. She was altogether too shabby to 
appear in fashionable socicty. All her friends had bought new 
and expensive wardrobes, and shc must do the same. 

Charles thought to himscif that all this expense might have 
been spared, had his plan been adopted ; but he said nothing, not 
caring to bring about a family quarrel, with the prospect of being 
worsted himself in the combat. A hundred dollars was none too 
little to prepare for the summer’s pleasure, but it was cheerfully 
given, with no allusion to the sacrifice he was to make. 

Clara was right in her predictions. Saturday night found her 
at the most fashionable hotel in Newport. Charles did not regret 
the effort he had made to gratify his wife, when he saw how happy 
she was made by it. 

Clara was pretty and exceedingly charming in her appearance, 
a woman just fit to be petted and spoiled, as lony as there are 
people to do it. The same amount of energy and perseverance 
that made her so wilful, if turned into another channel, would 
have made her a noble, unselfish woman. Her faults had been 
engrafted into, not born in, her character. God had given her 
this great gift of beauty, and her parents, her associates and in- 
structors felt privileged to assail her young nature by praise and 
flattery ; to check every generous impulse, by constantly pamper- 
ing to her childish whims and desires. When she grew up, she 
was more beautiful and winning, and as she developed in grace 
and beauty, just so much more was she spoiled by those about her. 

Clara found many of her friends awaiting her at Newport, who, 
having gone before her, were ready to introduce her into the pleas- 
ures of the season. Her beauty and charming ways were exceed- 
ingly attractive to strangers, and she soon found herself surrounded 
by admirers. She had not fongotten during the two years of her 
wedded life, her little arts of coquetry, and knew very well how to 
control homage. Before she had been a week at the hotel, Clara 

was unanimously voted the belle of the season. 

This was a very flattering position to sustain, and in the midst 
of this tide of admiration, she forgot what little good sense Nature 
had spared to her, and plunged headlong into fashion and pleasure. 
A crowd of attendants were pressing their services and devotions 


upon her. Her talent for music was brought into use, and no 
songs were so much applauded as those of the charming Clara. 

In the midst of this homage, Clara was awakened from her 
dream by a letter from Charles. It breathed only kindnoss and 
love. He was happy because she was enjoying herself so much. 
He wrote in so cheerful a tone that it reassured Clara, and gave 
her courage to make new demands upon his exertions. Another 
hundred dollars was seriously needed to make the necessary 
change in clothing. The belle of the season must not appear two 
nights in the same adornings. To excite the pride of hor husband, 
sne sent @ paper containing an account of the last fete, in which 
her name shone most conspicuous of all the bright stars in that 
galaxy of beauty. 

Charles received this letter in his counting-room, worn out with 
heat and overwork, and its contents were anything but gratifying 
to him. He had dismissed one of his clorks to lessen expenses, 
and was performing the extra labor himself. He had not even 
found time to leave the city for a day, but worked early and late 
and with renewed diligence, to make up for the unusual demands 
upon his purse. The hundred dollars was sent, accompanied by 
a gentle remonstrance, and a deep anxiety lest she should be in- 
juring her health by this excess of dissipation in pleasure. He 
hinted at the time of her return; and proposed to go for her when- 
ever she would appoint the day of her departure. 

Clara had no desire to leave a place where she was winning such 
golden honors. It was not # slight thing to be the belle of New- 
port, and, consequently, the object of jealous envy from more 
wealthy and fashionable ladies than herself. A fortnight passed 
on, and the gay belle found no time to send a message to her 
husband, even to assure him of her health and safety. 

Poor Charles ! he was now reaping a small part of the retribu- 
tion that was following upon the heels of his own misguided love. 
He had himself helped to make his wife what she really was. He 
had never uttered a word of kindly reproof, but every breath had 
helped to swell the tide of flattery, that for years had been bearing 
the poor victim far out into the sea of selfishness and frivolity. 
But he did not see this quite plainly yet. A still deeper experi- 
ence was needed to open his eyes to his own part in the wrong. 
Clara was not wholly to blame. She lived as she had been taught 
to live, only on excitement and admiration. 

Among the many admirers of the Newport belle, was an Italian 
count, who had lost all but his title and ancestral blood through 
some unlooked-for change in his native country, and came to 
America, resolved to prop himself up by hoisting the flag of his 
royal descent, and hoped by keeping this fact before the eyes of 
our people, to sail into high places of favor. He was accomplished 
and prepossessing in appearance, and like most of his countrymen, 
excelled in music. With these external advantages, he made him- 
self very attractive to Clara. In fine, he was the favored attendant. 

The fortnight at the seashore, extended to a summer at Newport. 
It was not possible for Clara to tear herself away from the enchant- 
ing round of pleasure. She became selfishly unmindful of the 
trouble she was bringing upen her faithful husband, and thought 
only of herself and her new friend. She was not aware of the 
dangerous ground on which she trod, as her fairy feet flew through 
the excited dance. She had never stood on this giddy pinnacle 
before, and knew not how a slight a misstep would plunge her 
from the dizzy height. She was borne on by the great whirlpool 
of fashion far out into deep, dangerous places. But she was as 
ignorant as a child of her danger. 

Count Leanarto was flattered and gratified by his power over 
the beautiful woman. His ambition was first excited to become 
the victorious champion, and in pampering to this passion, he 
aroused more subtle feelings in his nature. He became greatly 
enamored, and with the impetuousness of his national character, 
gave evidence of his love by the most ‘untiring devotion. Clara 
was blinded by her own life of gxcitement, and did not understand 
or belicve the import of the count’s attentions. 

While these events were transpiring at Newport, Charles Le 
Grange had ample time and opportunity for reflection. At first, 
he was quict and submissive, more for the love he bore for his 
wife, and from a natural desire to gratify all her wishes, than from 
any weakness of character. As the wecks passed by, he grew 
restless and miscrable, and, at length, out of his deep experience, 
his resolution was formed. He saw the danger to which his wife 
was exposed, as no other person could, and he resolved to save 
her from the sorrow that might fall upon her unsuspecting head. 

After mature reflection, Charles Le Grange took upon himself a 
disguise that afforded him perfect security, and made his way to 
Newport. Here he would mingle with the crowd, and watch his 
treasure from a distance, and yet be near to ward off danger if any 
should approach. His jealous love colored with the brightest 
tinge every little act, and the homage rendered to his fair and 
beautiful wife, seemed to him the foulest insult. He knew better 
than Clara, the real character that lay beneath the pleasing ex- 
terior of her many admirers. 

On arriving at Newport, Charles made but little effort to gain 
acquaintances. His purpose would be better accomplished by a 
retired seclusion. He feared Clara might recognize him, should 
he be brought into her immediate presence. He stood afar off, 
listening to the remarks of the bystanders, and endeavored to learn 
from the popular current of conversation, the esteem in which 
she was held. Ho had never seen her in such a blaze of glory 
and beauty, and was bewildered by the splendor of her appearance. 

Had he not felt a painful interest in her, he would hardly have 
been able to suppress his feelings of admiration. 

Charles Le Grange was a good man, and he believed in his heart 
that Clara was true to him, although he knew full well her weak- 
ness of character that required, and even exacted, constant homage 
from others. But now he saw, as he never before did, his 


own part in the fault. If danger fell apon her, he was partly 
responsible. What had he ever offered her buat this same donating, 
blind devotion? Never had he opened hie mind, with its wealth 
of knowledge and practical experience, to her, and taught her to 
prize it above fivttery. For the first time in his life he saw his mis- 
take, and with his generous nature resolved to atone for it. 

His quick, jealous eye soon fell upon Count Leanarto, and un- 
noticed, he watched his path every hour when it was possible to 
gain access to him. He heard, as if by some supernatural power, 
the tender word of parting, and the delicate flatteries addressed to 
Clara on the balcony, after the dance had ceased. He followed 
her like a guardian angel, and never for a moment lost sight of tho 
great purpose that inspired him. 

Charles fancied he had often noticed a strange look on Clara's 
beautiful face, at times when sho had been engaged in conversation 
with Count Leanarto. It expressed a vague fear, a slight forebod- 
ing of distrust and a breaking up of confidence. It indicated the 
power to which she was fast becoming subjected, and her inability 
to rise above and conquer it. He saw at times the bright smile 
instantly disappear, and a look of half reproach steal over her 
face, as if some word had been spoken she had no right to hear. 

One evening a party were strolling together towards the beach. 
It was a moonlight evening, and nothing could surpass the beanty 
of the sea, with the soft light falling upon the water, and the white 
sails of little skiffs resting upon the waves. At a distance, ono 
solitary wanderer paced up and down the beach, or occasionally 
seated himself by the rocks. 

The gay party went down to the very edge of the water. For 
some time the conversation was genoral, but the beauty of the 
night tempted them in different directions, and in smaller groups 
the company separated and loitered slowly away in quiet strolls. 

Clara and Count Leanarto were left alone, standing on the sand 
by the shore. For a few moments there was a silence between 
them, Clara being impressed with the glory of the moonlight 
sparkling upon the smooth sea, and her companion equally 
absorbed in his own contemplations. Then taking her arm, the 
count led Clara to a secluded seat under a shelving rock. 

Charles followed the steps of his companions, without appearing 
to do so, and soon found himself so near as to distinguish their 
lowest tones, and was yet seereted from their view. He blushed 


when he thought of his position. It seemed mean and dishonora- 
ble to be dodging the steps of his own wife. But the thought of 
the danger surrounding her was the motive that prompted the act. 

The influence of the evening was particularly inspiring, and the im- 
petuous feelings of the count burst out into extravagant expressions 
of love and tenderness. Now for the first time did the scules 
fall from Clara’s eyes, so that she saw clearly herposition. Her 
vanity and ambition had been gratified, but her nature had re; 
mained faithful. She resented the words addressed to her by her 
companion, and with all the dignity of her outraged woman's 
nature threw back the insult offered to her wedded love. 

But it was vain to strive to check the fountain pent up in the 
breast of the young count. In vain did she entreat and even com- 
mand him to cease the expression of words that burned her very 
soul with shame. She found, too late for her influence, that her 
will was powerless, and that unconsciously she had been yielding 
to his stronger nature. He entreated her to fly with him to his 
beautiful Italy, and pictured in the most glowing colors the splen- 
dors of that rich, luxurious country. Clara would have torn her- 
self from him, had she the power to do so; but her companion 
had clasped her arm, and, as if fearing to lose the prize, held her 
almost frantically in his strong grasp. 

At this moment the sound of carriage wheels was heard ap- 
proaching the beach. A terrible fear came over Clara. Tho 
carriage stopped at a near point, and Clara felt herself hurried 
across the sand of the beach. 

“All stratagems are fair in love, my pretty Clara,” said the 
insulting count. “I have prepared this little surprise for you.” 

At this moment a strong arm was laid upon the count, and a 
powerful grasp wrested the lady from his hold, and bore her swiftly 
on toward the carriage. The count was unprepared for resistance, 
and the surprise of the attack so unsettled him as to leave him no 
chance for regaining the lady. 

“Take this lady to the —— Hotel!” said the stranger, with a 
voice that carried authority with it. “She has fainted, and must 
be taken immediately to her own room.” 

The coachman hesitated, not understanding the turn matters 
had taken. 

“Go,” said the rescuer, “and your most extravagant demands 
shall be satisfied.” 

At the promise of better remuneration, the coachman enlisted in 
the stranger’s cause, and without further delay hurried the horses 
over the road. ‘The count saw with deepest chagrin, the failure of 
his stratagem, and to avoid any personal exposure, left Newport in 
the early morning boat. 

When Clara became again conscious, she raised her head that 
had been pillowed in her husband’s arms, and joyfully gave vent 
to her feelings. 

“O, Charles, my dear, true husband! from what danger have 
you rescued mo? ‘Tuke me home with you, and teach me in future 
how I can best prove myself worthy of your love.” 

“ Do not reproach yourself, Clara; your danger is past. I am 
guilty in a participation of the wrong brought upow you. Wee will 
now begin a new life together, and God give us strength to perse- 
vere in it and be made better by the experience through which we 
have passed.” 

Clara was soon able to accompany her husband heme to the 
city. The bittter trial through which she passed bas taught her 
that there is something more noble for a woman to receive than 
admiration and flattery. 


| 
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LANES WRITTEN BY MY MOTHER. 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 


Flashed with life but late I saw thee, 
Spirits buoyant filled thy breast; 
Visions gay of childish fancy 
On thy bosom hope impressed. 


But ore yet thy heart was tainted 
With the love of vicious way, 

Death had marked theo for a victim, 
And thou fell his certain prey. 


Then the flash of life forsook thee, 
Paleness settled on thy brow, 
And corruption plainly showed us 

Man is mortal here below. 


But the page of Inspiration, 
Like the sunbeam lights our gloom, 
And reveals to fainting nature 
Scones that lie beyond the tomb. 


When the flight of time is finished, 
Death no more can hold his prey, 

And our nature's foul corruption 
Quick as thought be purged away. 


Life immortal! bloom celestial! 
Then will animate the frame; 
And throughout eternal ages 
Live and bioom in heaven the same! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


BY CLEMENT ARNOLD. 


“ our passengers are Mr. Morton, his wife and infant daughter.” — 
Log of ship G—, on her voyage from the West Indies to London. 

Dear reader, that “infant daughter ”’ is the subject of the pres- 
ent sketch, and numberless are the young ladies who have been 
made heroines, whose claims to the honor were far less than those 
possessed by Ernestine Morton. True, at the time I first saw her 
she was a mere baby, and the most unprepossessing one I ever 
beheld ; but a few years made a wonderful change in the little creole. 

Born at Demarara, of English parents—the last of a large fam- 
ily of children who had fallen victims to the climate—the child 
looked as if a whole lifetime of trouble were impressed on her 
brow, and her great sorrowful black eyes were almost unearthly in 
their wild melancholy. 

Sallow and deathlike from the effects of the yellow fever, from 
which she had recovered as by a miracle, the poor infant was an 
object of compassion to all on board our vessel ; and as the violent 
sea-sickness of Mrs. Morton prevented her from paying it proper 
attention, our lady passengers vied with each other in performing 
offices of kindness for the unfortunate little one. 

For myself, I may as well confess that I took more pleasure in 
listening to Mr. Morton’s flute, than I did in attending to the 
wants of his little daughter, who always impressed me with the 
unpleasant idea of being some fairy changling or half-spiritual 
being, employed, as my best-loved books informed me, in continu- 
ally plotting evil. She never laughed like other children, and the 
low, pitiful wailing in which her sorrows were made known always 
made me shudder. 

I loved music, hence my attachment to the instrument on which 
Mr. Morton so exquisitely performed ; but my childish instincts 
all taught me to dislike the man himself, long ere I was old enough 
to understand his character. As I shall have occasion to mention 
him once or twice more, I may as well give a brief history of him 
at once. 

I have said before that he was English. He had been a band- 
master in one of the regiments then in the West Indics, but owing 
to his fondness for liquor he had been obliged to leave; he was a 
heartless, cruel man, as his treatment of his poor wife gave evident 
proof. She, though born in England, was of Irish parentage and 
a Catholic—circumstances which appeared to furnish him with an 
endless theme for reproach and ridicule. This conduct on board 
the ship was so disagreeable, that more than once our captain felt 
called upon to remonstrate with him ; and even the ladies at times 
interfered to protect the helpless invalid from his unmanly insults. 

Mrs. Morton’s whole happiness appeared to be centred in the 
little infant Ernestine; and all who showed it kindness were 
thanked with a warmth that told more than words the depth of 
her feelings. The one on whom she particularly bestowed grati- 
tude was young Vernon Ashford, the only son of one of our pas- 
sengers, a fine boy of eight or nine years, and who became deeply 
attached to the little girl. For hours he would sit on the deck 
with the child in his arms, telling stories and singing songs; while 
she would look up in his face with her great dark eyes, until it 
seemed as though a more than mortal intelligence animated the 
glance. Mrs. Ashford, Vernon’s mother, had lost her only daugh- 
ter im infancy, and it was whispered on board the vessel that she 

* had solicited Mrs. Morton to allow her to adopt little Ernestine— 
& request the mother had refused. 

But poor Mrs. Morton did not live to complete the voyage. In 
very poor health when she came on board, the violent sca sickness 
utterly prostrated her; a severe cough came on, and hemorrhage 
of the lungs put a speedy end to a life there was every reason to 
-believe had been an exceedingly unhappy one. Mr. Morton did 
not refuse the request that Mrs. Ashford renewed on his wife’s 
death ; and when our voyage was ended, the same carriage that 
came for the mother and son, also bore away the little girl to her 
new home. 


Daring the six years that I remained in England, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of witnessing the happiness of the child, who 
had come, as it were, to take the place of the lost daughter ; and 
not on her own child could Mrs. Ashford have lavished more ten- 
derness and affection. As my vacations were always partly spent 
at Ashford Manor, [ also met young Vernon, and had every reason 
to believe that his boyish regard for little Ernestine was growing 
with his years. The little girl herself appeared to have but one 
care in the world, and that was the thought that her father had 
forgotten her. Of course she did not rementber his looks, but his 
history was known to her, and she evidently grieved at his silence 
and apparent carelessness. 

I imagined that Mrs. Ashford’s fair brow grew clouded whenever 
the father’s name was mentioned ; and during the last visit I paid 
them previous to returning to my home, she scrupled not to tell 
me her fears lest he should some day return and claim her darling. 
Very imprudently, she had taken no legal means to make good 
her title to the child, knowing his utter inability to provide for it 
at that time; but now when years had rendered her unspeakably 
dear, and also unfolded and developed a surpassing intellect, join- 
ed to great promise of beauty, the adopted mother lived in contin- 
ual dread of losing her, and bitterly bewailed her own imprudent 
neglect. It needed no very sharp siglg to discover that the be- 
loved stranger was to be trained up after her own heart, as a wife 
for her searcely more beloved son. Alas! the hopes of the daugh- 
ter, and the fears of the mother, were to be realized sooner than 
either dreamed of, and in a manner more distressing than either 
could have imagined. 

As I did not learn the following particulars until long after they 
took place, I shall give them as they happened, without reference 
to the time that elapsed before they came to my knowledge. But 
before I proceed further with Ernestine’s history, I must give some 
clearer idea of the position of the family into which she had been 
admitted. Mrs. Ashford was the widow of a gentleman of large 
fortune, and who, with his handsome estate, inherited an unstained 
name and very popular reputation. For many generations the 
family had dwelt in the old manor house, and the property had 
gone down from father to son, if not much increased, certainly not 
diminished. 

Mrs. Ashford had been left by her husband sole guardian of the 
little Vernon; and not having those occasions for outlay that 
would have been necessary had there been a master at the man- 
sion, and also having considerable property of her own, there was 
a fair prospect that the youthful heir would some day inherit a far 
richer estate than had ever heretofore been in the family. Their 
style of living was in accordance with the lady’s good taste and 
love of refinement, but always with a due regard to unnecessary 
outlay ; and a more elegant and happier home could scarcely have 
been found in all England, than the one in which little Ernestine 
dwelt until her tenth year. 

It was but a short time before Vernon’s summer vacation, and 
the household were busy in preparing all possible pleasant sur- 
prises for his enjoyment, when every one was astonished by the 
appearance of Mr. Morton, and dismayed by the announcement of 
his intention of removing the young lady from her kind friend’s 
care. With mingled sorrow and anger, Mrs. Ashford remonstrated 
on the injustice of thus depriving her of one on whom she had be- 
stowed so much; but her grief availed naught, and her anger had 
only the effect of provoking the cruel father to add to her trouble 
by proclaiming his intentions. Ernestine was destined to become 
an actress! Immovable in his resolution, he tore her from the 
arms that would have detained her; and three days after this un- 
welcome visit, Vernon returned to find his darling sister gone, and 
his mother dangerously ill. 

He was now in his seventeenth year, and the boyish look of earlier 
days was changing into the deeper feelings of the man. It was 
therefore with a settled determination and unchangeable resolution, 
that he avowed his intention of never giving up the search or rest- 
ing until he had found his lost sister; and deeply as the mother 
regretted his departure, she never by word or look gave him reason 
to change his purpose. 

But time passed on, and disappointed, almost disheartened, he 
returned again and again to his home, and the result was still the 
same. True he had several times been on the eve of succeed- 
ing in his endeavors, but it seemed as if fate was determined to 
thwart him. 

And Ernestine, how had she fared during all these years? Sad- 
ly enough. ‘Thrown into society repugnant to her every feeling, 
pining for the motherly love that had become part of her very ex- 
istence, and forced to undergo ceaseless drudgery, or suffer ill 
treatment at the hands of her unnatural parent, the poor girl had 
endured extreme misery. Mr. Morton had endeavored by every 
means in his power to overcome the horror his daughter experi- 
enced at the unlicensed conduct of those with whom he constantly 
placed her in contact ; and enraged at her obstinacy, he refused to 
allow her to have the slightest communication with her friends, 
uncea-ingly striving to elude the pursuit of young Ashford. 

For five years they had dwelt in France and Italy. Ernestine’s 
musical education had been followed up, but never had Mr. Mor- 
ton been able to induce her to appear in public. The best judges 
had pronounced her voice magnificent, and the most tempting 
offers had been made to her father by those whose business it is to 
cater for the public taste, to secure the services of his talented and 
beautiful daughter. 

But threats and promises were alike unavailing in inducing the 
young girl to depart from her resolve. She would study, would 
eagerly seize on every opportunity of improving her talents, of 
adding to her knowledge, and perfecting herself in all graceful ac- 
complishments, but never would she display those talents to the 
public, and the father threatened a fearful vengeance. 


A constant frequenter of the gambling-houses of the city where 
he dwelt, Mr. Morton was frequently reduced to absolute poverty. 
After borrowing and begging all he could, he found himself one 
night in a Parisian saloon without one sou in his purse, and five 
hundred franes indebted to his antagonist. lis antagonist, the 
Viscount M. , & young English nobleman of immense fortune, 
had the reputation of being one of the wildest young men of his 
time, and Mr. Morton had frequently heard the reports of his utter 
disregard of expense where his feelings were interested, and he 
immediately formed a diabolical plan, which he lost no time in 
carrying out. 

I have not the inclination to give the particulars of the vile con- 
tract, whereby Mr. Morton, in retarn for a withdrawal of the 
young nobleman’s claims on himself, and a large sum besides, freely 
and fully sold his child. The subject is too horrible to contem- 
plate ; and had it ended as the unnatural father expected, I should 
never have written this history of Ernestine Morton. But in him 
who had thus purchased her, the poor girl found a friend when she 
least expected. 

Filled with horror at the conduct of Mr. Morton in thus saeri- 
ficing his child ; charmed with her loveliness and grace, and deeply 
impressed by her sad history, Lord M made her an offer of 
his hand, with the assurance that in their short acquaintance she 
had won his heart already; but finding that the regard was not 
mutual, and that her feeling for himself was simply gratitude for 
his kindness, he placed her in a safe refuge, and returned to Eng- 
land to attend to his somewhat disarranged affairs at home, and 
also to be the bearer of good news to Ashford Manor. It was a 
strange coincidence, and served to enlist the young nobleman’s 
sympathy for Miss Morton, that his own mother was a Vernon, 
and nearly related to Mrs. Ashford. 

Words are incapable of describing that lady’s feelings on learn- 
ing from her young cousin the sufferings endured by her adopted 
child; and if Lord M had felt some disappointment at the 
termination of the affair, he was amply rewarded by his estimable 
relative’s warm gratitude—a gratitude that was all the more valu- 
able from knowing he deserved it. And the satisfaction was com- 
plete when he witnessed Vernon’s unfeigned joy, and received 
warm thanks from one hitherto very shy of his society. 

Mrs. Ashford, not being well enough in health to undertake the 
journey, despatched two of her most trusty dependents to bring 
home her long lost favorite, and every arrangement was made to 
ensure comfort and convenience to the stranger. It was with 
almost painful anxiety that her arrival was awaited by the mother 
and son, who came far on the way to meet her; and this anxiety 
gave way to astonishment at beholding the object of so many vears 
and hopes. In the beautiful woman before her, Mrs. Ashford 
could find no trace of the very plain child she had so fondly loved 
in other days—save that those glorious eyes still seemed to read 
her very soul, and in their expression told of the unchanged heart 
of the affectionate girl. 

To Vernon the wonderful change in his beloved was of little 
importance compared with the joyful knowledge that she was re- 
stored to them. He had loved her as an almost repulsively plain 
infant, he had loved her as a very ordinary looking child, and he 
could have loved her had she returned to him without one feature 
changed, so true was the sentiment with which he regarded her. 
But nevertheless he felt a glow of very natural pride, as he realized 
that in his bride the long line of Ashfords would receive an addi- 
tion unsurpassed in beauty or elegance, if not of such patrician 
birth as some of his grandmothers had boasted. 

They were married; and need I add that all Mrs. Ashford’s 
hopes were realizedi—more than realized, and she never found rea- 
son to repent of having indulged her fancy by adopting a child of 
humble birth. Ashford Manor became the resort of a select circle, 
who took delight in tlying from the gay vortex of fashionable soci- 
ety in the capital, to enjoy peace and repose in its romantic shades. 
And when Vernon beheld his lovely wife entertaining their guests, 
entrancing them with her magnificent voice and finished execution 
on her favorite harp, or with quiet dignity leading the conversation, 
while all listened deferentially to her sweet, sensible words, he 
ceased to regret the painful trial through which she had passed, 
since it had been the means of developing mental treasures, a 
calmer existence might never have brought forth. For more than 
a year after her marriage, Ernestine heard no tidings of her parent, 
and then a simple announcement of his death at an obscure lodg- 
ing house in Paris was all that told his fate. 

Among the most welcome guests at the manor, Vernon and his 
wife always included the young nobleman who acted so conspicu- 
ous a part in the latter’s history. He had drunk deeply of the de 
lusive draught misnamed pleasure ; but having once experienced 
the happiness of performing good actions, even at the expense of 
selfish motives, he resolved to follow up the experiment, and found 
his efforts crowned with success. An almost broken-hearted 
mother restored to happiness, a conscience at peace, and an estate 
restored to its wonted prosperity, were some of the fruits of this 
most desirable change. 

But satisfactory as was this result, a still more precious reward 
was in store for the truly reformed young man. An early and 
most suitable marriage had been broken off by the fair lady, in 
consequence of the well known habits of her intended ; and when 
all was over, he found too late that his dearest hopes had been 
sacrificed to his folly. Now, however, the case was different; and 
the lady, finding that his reformation was complete, bestowed her 
hand on one to whom she had long before given her heart, thus 
completing his happiness and insuring his future well doing. 

¢ 

When I meet with any that write obscurely, or converse confus- 
edly, I am to suspect two things: first, that such persons do not 

tand themselves ; and secondly, that they are not worthy of 
being understood by others.— Colton. 
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FREDERICK 8. COZZENS, ESQ. 

‘The accompanying engraving is from a drawing made 
expressly for us by Barry, from a painting by Elliott, and 
is the portrait of a gentleman who has won an enviable 

ition as a humorous writer, and whose name alone is 
Suggestive of a thousand pleasant reminiscences. To 
be named as the “author of the Sparrowgrass Papers,” 
would insure a warm ion from almost any circle 
within these broad United States ; for both in its serial 
and. book form, that happy compound of genial humor, 
acute observation and good-humored satire, comented 
by eloquence, and even pathos, has penetrated cvery 
nook and corner of Uncle Sam’s territory, disarming 
criticism, and provoking Homeric | ter in its trium- 
phant progress. Mr. Cozzens hails from New York, 
and is one of the many men who have demonstrated the 
—- of aniting commercial with literary pursuits. 

is at once a man of business, a wit, a t and hu- 
morist. Like many other literary New Yorkers, he has 
made his home on the banks of the classic Hudson ; and 


it is from actual experience that he has presented us XX. 


with the comic phases of a country life—those 
which develop themselves with peculiar richness to the 
man of the city when he becomes smitten with the love 
of green fields, and exhibits a corresponding verdancy 
in his first experiments of rural life ; when he finds that 
urban sharpness is no match for the sharpness of rustics, 
and that Arcadian simplicity does not bear entire and 
controlling sway in the “rural districts.” In his spark- 
ling journal, the “‘ Wine Press,”” Mr. Cozzens had given 
many proofs of his genius, his sparkling wit, his playtul 
fancy and his quaint lore before becoming a contributor 
to Putnam’s eente, in which he made a reputation 
by the “Sparrowgrass Papers,” that will prove endur- 
ing. There is the greatest varicty in these papers. Hu- 
mor enters largely into the fabric, but there are the 
golden threads of poesy, and sentiment, and pathos, in- 
timately blended and interwoven with the whole. The 
story of the “New Godiva” is a specimen of some ot 
the higher-toned episodes in the book. But above all, 
the truthfulness of all its pictures of life is particularly 
iseworthy. What amateur that has ever dealt in 
, does not acknowledge that the following sketch 
of the horse-trading portion of humanity is to the life t 
“IT have bought mea horse. As I had obtained some 
skill in the manege during my younger days, it was a 
matter of consideration to have a saddic-horse. It sur- 
prised me to find good saddle-horses very abundant soon after my 
consultation with the stage proprietor upon the topic. There were 
strange saddie-horses to sell almost every day. (ne man was very 
candid about his horse. He told me, if his horse had a blemish, 
he wouldun’t wait to be asked about it, he would tell it right out ; 
and if a man didn’t want him then, he needn’t take him. He also 
proposed to put him on trial for sixty days, giving his note for the 
amount paid him for the horsc, to be taken up in case the animal 
was returned. I asked him what were the principal defects of the 
horse. He said he’d been fired once, because they thought he was 
spavined ; but there was no more spavin to him than there was to 
a fresh laid egg—he was as sound as a dollar. I asked him if he 
would just state what were the defects of the horse. He answered, 
that he once had the pink-eye, and added, ‘now that’s honest.’ I 
thought so, but proceeded to question him closely. I asked him if 
he had the bots. He said, not a bot. I asked him if he would ro. 
He said he would go till he dropped down dead; just touch him 
with a whip, and he'll jump out of his hide. I inquired how old 
he was. He answered, just eight years, exactly; some men, he 
said, wanted to make their horses younger than they be—he was 
willing to speak right out, and own up that he was eight years. I 
asked him if there were any other objections. He said no, except 
that he was inclined to be a little gay; ‘but,’ he added, ‘he is so 
kind, a child can drive him with a thread.’ I asked him if he was 
a good family horse. He replied, that no lady that ever drew rein 


his price. He answered, that no man could have bought him for a 
hundred dollars a month ago, but he was willing to sell him for 
seventy-five, on account of having a note to pay. This seemed 
such a very low price, that I was about saying I would take him, 


| sort of triumphant voice, ‘ three quarters bl 
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FREDERICK 8. COZZENS. 


when Mrs. S werass whispered, that I had better see the horse 
first. 1 confess I was a little afraid of losing my bangain by it, 
but out of deference to Mrs. S., I did ask to see the horse before I 
bought him. He said he would fetch him down. ‘ No man,’ he 
added, ‘ought to buy a horse unless he saw him.’ When the horse 
came down, it struck me that, whatever his qualities were, his per- 
sonal appearance was against him. One of his forelegs was shaped 
like the handle of our punch-ladie; and the remaining three legs, 
about the fetlock, were slightly bunchy. Besides, he had no tail 
to brag of; and his back had a very hollow sweep from his high 
haunches to his low shoulder-blades. I was much pleased, how- 


| ever, with the fondness and pride manifested by his owner, as he 
| held up by both sities of the bridie the rather 


] longish head of his 
horse, surmounting a neck shaped like a poet and said, in a 

led.””” The above 
extract, selected almost at random, will serve as a taste of the 


| humorous quality of our author, which, as we have observed, is 


but one element of his versatile genius. We look upon Mr. Coz- 
zens as one of our most reliable writers. He is still young, and we 
trust that it will be our npn task to chronicle, in succession, a 
series of volumes from his gifted pen. 


Hardly a man, whatever his circumstances and situation, but it 


ie | you get his confidence, will tell you that he is not happy. It is 
over him would be willing to part with him. Then I asked him | 


wever certain all men are not unhappy in the same degree, 


| though by these accounts we might almost be tempted to think so. 
| Is not this to be accounted for, by supposing that all men measure 
| the happiness they possess by the happiness they desire, or think 
| they deserve ?—Greville. 
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THE CITY OF CAIRO, ILLINOIS, 


The city of Cairo, Illinois, of which we herewith 
sent an accurate view, drawn recently for ue by Mr. 
Kilburn, is situated at the mouth of the Ohio River, and 
at the junction of that stream with the py oe This 
is a place much sought after by travellers on the river— 
more from the celebrity of what it was to be, than what 
it is at the t time. Great disappointment will, 
therefore, bo felt in taking the first view of Cairo, and 
learning that it has a population of less than two hun- 
dred souls. ‘The levee or bank in front of the town is 


o several miles long, and artificial, and is said to have cost 


a million of dollars. The Rothschilds, the celebrated 
bankers, were deeply interested in the success of this 

lace. There is no question but this is a most admir 
able site for a lange city, being in the centre of the 


Mississippi valley, about a thousand miles from Pitts- 
burg, at the head of the Ohio, and the same distance 
from New Orleans and the Falls of St. Anthony. The 


great obstacles that hinder the growth of Cairo are the 
extreme lowness of the ground, and the consequent un- 
healthiness of the place. It is greatly in danger of be- 
ing overflowed, the Ohio having been known to rise 
sixty fect. It is the southern terminus of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, the depot of which is seen in our pi 
ture. The state of the water was moderate at the time 
of our sketch; at high water it rises to the top of the 
levee or bank. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


For some time past, Mr. Isaacs, a dealer in dry 
on the corner of Sohn and Nassau Streets, New York, 
has been annoyed at intervals by the disappearance 
from his establishment of pieces of costly ribbons, silks, 
satins, velvets, and other rich goods. A few days since, 
one of his customers—a lady ‘of the highest respecta- 
bility,” residing in Jersey City—called in her carriage, 
accompanied by a little girl, and, after making a num- 
ber of purchases from one of the clerks, was on the 
point of leaving, when another lady, who was in the 
store at the time, informed Mr. Isaacs, who was busy in 
another of the store, that she had seen the Jersey 
City lady purloin and secrete three pi of costly rib- 
bon. A short time previous to this, Mr. Isaacs had dis- 
charged an employee for accusing this same lady of theft, 
and he was consequently considerably startled at this 
new charge against her. He was still doubtful, however, and ad- 
dressing his informant, he said : “ You must be mistaken, It can- 
not be possible that Mrs. —— would descend to so low a crime as 
theft! Why, she belongs to one of the first families in Jersey 
City !”—“T can’t help that,” said the informant, “I saw her se- 
creie the ribbon.” —‘ Will you accuse her to her face ?”’ asked Mr. 
Isaacs. “Certainly; I am never ashamed of the truth.” Ap- 
proaching the Jersey City lady just as she was about entering her 
carriage, Mr. I. touched her upon her shoulder, and requested her 
to step back into the store fora moment. She unhesitatingly 
complied with his request, and when they reached the spot where 
the accuser stood, Mr. I. said, addressing his customer, “ Mrs. 
—, this lady accuses you of having purloined and secreted three 
pieces of that costly ribbon at which you were looking.” For a 
moment the lady seemed startled, but instantly regaining her self- 
ession, she replied, “‘ Well, Mr. Isaacs, I did steal them, but I 
ope you will not expose me.” Isaacs could scarcely believe his 
ears. He then accused her of having committed numerous former 
thefts of a like character. “I have,”’ said she, bursting into tears, 
“but don’t expose me, and — shall be compensated for your 
losses. The desire to steal has become a monomania with me, 
and I cannot help it.” Then, placing her hands behind her, she 
took from the opening of her dress the ribbon, together with a 
number of other articles, saying, ‘‘ Here is your property, and if 
you will say nothing about it, I will pay you $1000 to cover my 
past indebtedness.” Mr. Isaacs told her he only wanted the goods 
which she had stolen. These she agreed to restore as far as she 
could do so, and accompanying her to her home in Jersey City, 
she brought forth goods to the amount of $700, which she 
from time to time stolen from him.—Niw York Despatch. 


VIEW OF CAIRO, JUNCTION OF THE VHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS. 
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way to obtain it at t ¢ earliest moment after publication, is to en- 
close one dollar to our address, and become a regular su 


A NEW WAY TO LEARN TO s1NG.—Prof. A. N. Johnson, the 
well-known author of “Johnson’s System of Thorough Base,” 
has perfected a system for instruction in vocal music, by which the 
learner is taught and enabled to remember the exact position of 
the vocal organs necessary to produce any given singing tone, 
thereby rendering it certain that every tone will be pure, mellow 
and perfect tune. It is called the physiological system of vocal 
music. This valuable work is published by Murray Young & Co., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


> 


A new Srorr.—We shall commence in the next number of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, a new novelette, from the pen of that favorite 
authoress, Mrs. Caroline Orne, entitled: “The Lost Heir: or, 
The Young American Soldier.” We need not say one word in 
commendation of this delightful tale. The reputation of the au- 
thoress is a guarantee for its beauty of conception and excellence 
of finish. 7 


Tue Harvest.—We have an abundant one, thank Providence, 
all over this prosperous land. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. In England, a man named Dunn has been writing love- 
letters to the Princess Mary. A very troublesome dun ! 
... Jenny Lind seems determined not to give the Parisians an 
opportunity of criticising her fine voice. 
-+++« Dante’s motto, “ Leave all hope behind who enter here,”’ 
ought to be inscribed on certain railway cars. 
. The church revenues in Mexico have been maplpegges 
priated by the state. They used to be very large. 
. The new ballet of the “ Corsair,” now playing in London, 
ls invented by the empress of France. 
. Palmer, the English poisoner, was said to have made an 
indirect confession of his guilt to the Suffolk jailer. 
+... It is said that the attachés to the French embassy to St. 
Petersburg paid 50,000 francs apiece for the honor. 
... Two amateur fishermen at Long Branch lately caught 404 
pounds of blue fish in two and a half hours. 
-++» The first Presbyterian church in this country was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in the year 1698. 
. Missionaries have lately been very successful among the 
Choctaws. There are 1494 Choctaw comimunicants. 
-++« The Virginia gold mines are said to be yielding very well. 
The Mitchell mine has been valued at $15,000. 
.+++ The crops in Southern Russia are coming in well, but lit- 
e grain will be exported thence this year. 
.... In Santa Barbara, California, raising pears for the San 
Francisco market is a good business. 
. Emigration from China to California, checked for a season, 
hae intely been resumed vigorously. 
. A movement is on foot to obtain by subscription an eques- 
trian af Washington for Boston Common. 
.«+. There are said to be 68,700 Mormons in this country, of 
whom 38,000 are in Utah. 
. ‘The Mount Vernon Street Church (Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk’s) 
will re open in September. 
.... A great excitement was raised in Paris because the Em- 
press Eugenie stooped to pick up a fan! 
+++» Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne has been playing with the greatest 
success at the California theatres. 


“TOO LATE!” 

“Too late!” How often do these despairing words fall upon 
the ear from lips of those who are urged to arouse themselves 
from a state of lethargic apathy, to perform some good deed, to 
achieve some high aim, to make some onward movement in the 
greatarmy of humanity. “Why don’t you set out trees ?”’ says 
the lover of nature and of beauty, to the o!d settler who has grown 
gray in the unpainted house, on which the unfenced suns of sum- 
mer and the pitiless storms of winter have beaten for more than 
half a century. “It is too late! I am old—my sands are num- 
bered—it wont pay—it is too lnte!”” Even the middle-aged man, 
who daily deplores his want of early educational advantages, when 
urged to employ his tardy leisure in supplying his deficiencies, 
will shake his head and reply, sadly, “It is too late!” “ Give up 
the wine-cup—throw up the cards!” you cry to the inebriate and 
the gambler. “It is too late!’”” The words ring out the fane- 
ral knell of departed hope and vanished resolution. 

But they are fatally false words. It is never too late. Your ves- 
sel is on a lee shore—the dismal sound of breakers rings through 
your ears—the wind is howling through your rigging. Shall you 
say it is “too late” and sit down to await the crash? No! 
spring to the work—bend every energy to the duty of self-preser- 
vation—brace up your yards, jam your helm a-port, and, God 
aiding, you will weather the reef. 

“Come wind, come wrack, 
At least we'll die with harness on our back.” 

“Tt is never too late!” such should be the brave watchword of 

every true soldier in the battle of life.- 
“Tis not in mortals to command success— 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


The world around us is full of examples of what may be ac- 


complished by energetic men advanced in years, acting on the'in- | 


vigorating motto—“ never too late.” Aged men who have taken 
to tree planting have lived to see forests of which they sowed the 
seed or set out the tender saplings flourish in majesty around 
them ; middle-aged men without education, have set themselves to 
study and become accomplished scholars ; literary reputations 
have been conquered at a very late period in life. The very best 
novels ever written, Don Quixote, for example, have been written 
by men well advanced in the pathway to the grave. 

Of course these late achievements and successes are not to be 
won by fast livers—men who have been prodigal of the energies 
of life in its outset-—who have worn themselves down in the pur- 
suit of gold or pleasure in the first few years of existence. Such 
must be content to drift down the tide towards the ocean of eter- 
nity, shattered waifs and wrecks. But to those who have not 
wasted the golden gift of life—to those who in the winter of their 
days, rejoice in a perpetual summer of the heart—to such there is 
no significance in the words “ too late.” In connection they do 
not exist in their lexicon. Each day witnesses some new 
exertion of mind—some fresh expansion of heart—bringing back 
their rich returns like bread cast upon the waters. To such men 


ennobling and elevating pursuits have their charm even to the very | 


latest day and hour of existence, and they repose at last, 


“ With cross and garland over their green turf, 
And their grandchildren’s praise for epitaph. » 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 

The first distinguished Roman who “saw the elephant” was 
Fabius. Pyrrhus, in invading Italy, carried a large number with 
him, to carry destruction and terror into the Roman ranks. While 
Fabius, who was on a diplomatic mission to the invader, and who 
had the day previous refused a heavy bribe to turn traitor to his 
country, was suddenly, by the raising of a curtain, treated to a 
sight of one of the largest of the Asiatic monsters. He took it 


very coolly, however, and remarked, “ The sight of your elephant 


“ HOT—HOTTER-— HOTTEST.” 

We have passed through these degrees of comparison during the 
summer now drawing to a close, and now, that the nights are 
lengthening and growing endurable, and our friend John Frost, 
Esq., may soon be expected to visit us, we look back to what we 
have endured, as the soldier who aided in the storm of the Mame- 
lon and Malakoff looks back to those days of fire. We have rea- 
son to exult. We have passed through a furnace seven times 
heated, and have come out unscathed. Our brains were neither 
baked nor liquified, and we retain our full complement of legs and 
arms. Talk of the tropics! Why, noontide on the Alameda at 
Havana is nothing to what we have gloriously endured. St. Law- 
rence was broiled on a gridiron, but perished in the experiment. 
We were broiled figuratively on a gridiron, and have survived— 
that’s the exact difference between a martyr and aneditor. It was 
nice fun, though, writing editorials towards the last of July and 
the beginning of this month, with the thermometer at 95° in the 
shade, suggestive, certainly, of ‘earning your bread by the sweat 
of your brow ;” but we did it. We have a faint recollection, one 
day, when we felt particularly spiteful, rather disgusted with the 
course of the weather, and voting the “ procession of the equinox- 
es,” or whatever else the scientific men term it, meaner than a 
fourth of July procession,—we recollect, we say, about that time, 
in a Mephistophelian mood, advising our readers to “ keep cool.” 
Ha! ha! we knew they couldn’t do it; we knew it would only 
aggravate them and make them hotter; but we wanted everybody 
else to be as miserable as ourselves. We are afraid to say how 
many tumblers of soda we swallowed after the perpetration of that 
effusion. We well remember meditating a desertion of our post— 
even went so fur as to write to the British admiralty to know about 
that expedition to the Arctic regions—“ positively the very last” to 
be undertaken in search of the very last remains of Sir John 
Feenklin. We hunted up a file of last winter’s papers, and read 
abut people freezing to death, and envied them the luxury of their 
fate. But we have grown calmer now. We are soon to pass the 
threshold of autumn, the most glorious season in the world in 
New England. We feel capable of prodigious pedestrian excur- 
sions, of gigantic literary labors, of anything and everything 
requiring nerve, and, once more, we are happy. 


+ > 


Boston.—Statistics show that this city has maintained its repu- 
tation, during the present summer, as being the healthiest locality 
in the United States. This result is as much attributable to the 
strict sanitary measures observed by the city authorities as to 
natural advantages. 


Hay.—The hay crop this year equals in value that great staple 
in this country—cotton. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr Caldicott, Mr. §& 1 Merrill, of Surry, Me., to 
Miss Anna 8. Hinkley, of Bluehill, Me.; by Kev. Mr. Miner. Mr. George B. El- 
kins to Miss Laura J. Erskin; by Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. George Bancroft to 
Miss Mary E. McKeizher; by Kev. Mr. Kenouf, Mr. Joseph Scarlet to Mrs. 
Henrietta Pusey; by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. James Watkins to Miss 
Lucretia Orne Davis; by Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Richard 8. Carpenter, of Foxbo- 
rough, to Miss Ann M. Cressey, of Kowley.—At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. John F. Dyer to Miss Helen E. Smith.—At Malden, by Rev. Mr. 
Thayer, Mr. Charles T. Jenkins, of West Cambridge, to Miss Josephine W. 
Strong.—At Lynn, Mr. Thomas R. Pierce to Miss Mary E. Miller, both of New 
Bedford.—At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher. Mr. George W. Kent to Miss Mary 


| E. Fisher.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. Thomas Latter to Miss Ann 


Lane.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr Vermilye, Mr. Samuel Collins to Mrs. 
Agnes Wallace.—At New Bedford, by |.ev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Stephen G. Kus- 
sel] to Mise Hannah T. Shiverick.—At Pittsfield, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. Na- 
than Oscar to Miss Mary Jauve Walker.—At Gardner, by Rev. Mr. Lincoin, Mr. 


* Hollis Thompson to Miss Maria L. Jaquith—At Norton, by Kev. Mr. Clarke, 
| Mr. Henry G. Warren to Miss Eliza Wilbur. 


to-day terrifies me no more than did that of your gold seduce me | 


yesterday.” But it was really atrial; for when Alexander the 


Great first saw a line of elephants drawn up in front of Porus’s | 


army, stretching forth their snake-like trunks, and uttering their 
wild trumpet-notes of defiance, he declared that he had never be- 
fore encountered an enemy so worthy of his courage. These were 
gratuitous exhibitions, however; now-a-days one can’t “see the 
elephant” without paying handsomely for it. 

France.—Late letters from France inform us that there is no 
danger of the overthrow of the government of Louis Napoleon, 
though an outbreak may be attempted by some of the secret rev- 
olutionary societies. The soldiers are true to a man, and would 
shoot revolutionists like dogs—business men dread the disturbance 
of commercial affairs, and men of property, large and small, see 
that a change of government could only be effected by wholesale 
slaughter, followed by pillage and the guillotine. 


Back Numpers.—We can supply any one or all of the back 
numbers of our Pictorial from the commencement of the work. 
Single numbers six cents each. The ten volumes complete, ele- 
gantly bound, for twenty dollars, a splendid illustrated library in 
themselves, and of immense value in any family circle. 


_ 


Tus Doc or tar Recimment.—There is a dog belonging to 
the “Guards,” lately returned to London from the Crimea, who 
was under fire at Alma and Balaklava, and wounded in the leg at 
Inkermann. He is a great pet of the soldiers. 


Unequatitep.—Subscribers pour in upon us at the rate of 
nearly one thousand per week ior Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Loss or Men.—The English say they lost but 20,000 meu by 
the Russian war, but the truth is, they lost nearly 50,000 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, Mrs. Anna M. Keach, 23; Mr. John Sylvester Gardiner, 26; 
Miss Mary O'Brien, 19; Mrs. Catherine Foote, 48; Mr. James Fitzgerald, 35; 
Mr. George Doherty, 23; Mr. Robert Shannon. 3); Mr. Hugh McIntire, 40.— 
At Chelsea, Mr. John Snelling, 44.—At Cambridge. Mr. Charles G. Comer, 27. 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. Nathan H. Nutting, 27.—At West Cambridge, Mr. 

Lee. 838.—At West Roxbury. Mr. Thomas Bowthorpe. 68.— At Winches- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah H., wife of Mr. Charles N. Cram. 21.—At Woburn, Mrs. Sarah 
A. B., wife of Mr. William M. Barron. of Marietta, Ga.. 30.—At Quincey, Mrs. 
Marie A. P. Beal, 53.—At Norton, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. William Reiden, 23. 
—At Salem, Widow Lucretia Pope, 81; Widow Nancy Hood, 88.—At Glouces- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret J., wife of Mr. John M. Wood, 23; Mrs. Sarah H.. wife of 
Mr. Fitz J. Hinckley, 20.—At Stoughton. Mr. David Packard, 35.—At Ballard- 
vale, Mrs. Jane Morrison, 78.—At New Bedford, Miss Mary E. Blain, 19.—At 
Bernardston, Mr. Oliver Root, 78.—At Orange, Mr. Peter Cheney, 66.—At At- 
tleboro’, Mrs. Catharine, wife of Jonathan Ellis, Esq., of this city, 52—At 
Springfield, Mrs. Mary White, 70.—At Chicopee Falls, Mrs. Henrietta 0. 
Stiles, 29.—At Lunenburg, Mrs. Mary Putnam, 82.—At New Salem, Mr Wil- 
liam Cogswell, 76.—At Pawtucket, R. 1., Hon. James C. Starkweather, 61. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
MY BROTHER’S STAR. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


[Early, very early, this morning I arose, and the first object that attracted my 
attention was the bright morning-star, peering down the calm ether in silent 
majesty: my thoughts naturally reverted to my brother.] 

Wake, boy awake! thy day-star bright is beaming, 
Hung in the zenith, like a lamp afar: 

Wake, boy, awake! the morning light, on-streaming, 
Devours with glory thy bright matin star! 


Wake, boy, awake! its mellow lustre, dying, 
Like softest gleam of moonbeam, floats afar: 

Wake, boy, awake! or thy bright glory, flying, 
Will wane, as beams away thy morning star! 


Wake, boy, awake! prepare for days of glory; 
Ann thee for passion’s tempest—duty’s war! 
Wake! boy, awake! Let no ignoble story 
Be mine to tell, boy of the golden star! 


>- 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE BLIND BOY. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

“Taxes care, Harry!” said Bella Verner, to her little brother, 
as the child grasped a branch of a tree nearest him. It was in a 
violent thunder storm, and the two were out together in the field 
near their father’s house. The tree was a large one, but there 
were one or two branches growing very low down, and to one of 
these Harry clung. ‘“ Take care, dear,” repeated Bella, “I have 
heard that it is dangerous to touch a tree or to be near one.” She 
spoke too late, for already the flash had struck the tree, and shriv- 
elled up the leaves, and charred the branches, and even split the 
huge trunk. 

For a moment Bella staggered, and then she ran up to Harry. 
Apparently he was unhurt, but he had a strange, bewildered look 
upon his face that frightened her. 

“ Harry, Harry, speak to me, love; tell me if you are hurt ?” 

“T cannot see you, Bella. Where are you?” 

Not secing her, with his eyes fastened directly upon her counte- 
mance! How could that be? Into her mind a thought, terrible 
almost as death, suddenly darted. Sh: had heard of people struck 
blind with lightning, and the dreadful truth took possession of her 
faculties. She threw herself on the wet ground sobbing aloud. 

“ Where are you, dear Bella?” again repeated that little mourn- 
ful voice; and she roused herself up to take the child to her arms. 

It was with a sense of oppressive awe that she led him carefully 
home. His touching questions upon the nature of his calamity, 
pierced the heart of the affectionate sister. She could not tell him 
that he was never again to behold the green carpet of the earth, 
the soft blue of the sky, the flowers and the stars. She could not 
bring home to him the sad truth that henceforth he must be de- 
pendent on other eyes—that his own would never again gaze on the 
friends he loved, or the pleasant scenes which had been so precious 
to his young heart. 

She turned heartsick as she came within sight of the house; she 
had no mother to go to with this sorrow, for her mother had long 
since died—died when Harry was born. She alone must bear this 
trouble until her father should return from his long voyage. No 
relation, competent to advise or assist her, could she remember to 
summon to her aid. She laid Harry down upon the couch, and 
sent the servant for Doctor Morris. When he came, his look told 
her all that she had foreboded. Her lip quivered, but she tried to 
be firm, and the doctor promised to befriend her. 

“You have got your life’s work planned out for you, Bella,” 
said the good doctor ; ‘but I know you will do it bravely and 
well.” To the child he gave soothing and tender words, and then 
Bella was left alone to finish the task of self-sacrifico—to weave 
the first flower into the chaplet, which should adorn her youthful 
brow with greater honor and glory than a queen’s diadem. 

It was up-hill work at first, and Harry grew fretful and peevish 
under his terrible privation; but he soon became calm and recon- 
ciled. Bella at first devoted night and day to him, and almost 
wore herself out with the constant watching which this inrolved. 
Subsequently she learned to save herself, bright and fresh, for 
those hours when he most needed her. She drew around him 
little companions, whose society was pleasant and refreshing to 
him ; and when they were near, availed herself of the opportunity 
of changing her employments, or varying the s¢ene for herself. 

There was a boy in the village, who was bound by ties of grati- 
tude to Captain Verner’s family. This boy offered his services 
for a certain number of hours every day to relieve Bella. He was 
engaged in an occupation which left his morning hours free ; and 
Bella gladly engaged him for a term of months, promising that 
when her father returned he should lose nothing by the sacrifice. 

It was sweet to sce the unselfish surrender which the sister made 
of herself to the blind child. No persuasion could induce her to 
be absent a single day without him; and as any change of place 
annoyed him, she forebore to visit. Still, she gathered around 
her the friends m whom the child most delighted, and the hours 
devoted to music, reading and walking or riding in the open air, 
were as happy to Harry as to the rest. 

To cultivate his musical talent was now Bella’s desire; and 
even before his father’s return, he had learned to play and sing 
very sweetly. One person, who had stayed for some time in an 
asylum for the blind, and had eventually recovered her sight, 
offered to teach him various little arts, which contributed greatly 
to his happiness. 

Things were in this state when Captain Verner arrived. The 


good ship anchored with flags all streaming in the harbor, but the 
blind child saw it not. The father went hastily to his home, and 
clasped the children in his loving embrace. His cheek was sunburnt 
and brown with exposure, and Harry’s soft hand played with his 
hair, now turning to silver, but the child saw neither silver nor 
brown. He only heard his father’s voice, and felt his tears when 
he told him that he was blind—for with all Bella’s bravery, she 
could not tell him. 

It was a hard thing for the f:ther to hear, but men shake off 
these things sooner than women ; and he was laughing with Harry 
long before Bella had recovered herself from her weeping. 

“T will take him to London or Paris,” said Captain Verner, 
“and I believe they can cure him there.” He did so, but with no 
success ; and the voyage wearied the child to no purpose. 

“Leave him to me, dear father,” said Bella. “I can manage 
him best.” And he gave up interfering with her quict, simple 
mode of making Harry happy. 

Among Captain Verner’s* passengers was a gentleman, whose 
name was Christie, to whom he felt obliged to extend an invita- 
tion for a visit of several days. He accepted it, had his trunks 
brought, and established himself without ceremony. The first 
two days Bella was absent with Harry from six o’clock in the 
morning until seven in the evening, and consequently did not see 
Mr. Christie. The third mormmg they met at breakfast, and the 
young man was evidently struck with her beauty, and her attention 
to her brother. It made an impression upon him that could not 
be effaced without an effort that he did not seem disposed to make. 

Captain Verner evidently thought very highly of his guest, and 
it must be owned that Bella was not indifferent; and yet she 
treated him somewhat distantly. She knew not why she did this, 
except that ever since he had been received on such intimate terms 
into the house, he had appeared jealous of her attentions to poor 
little Harry. She had tried to think that this was not the case ; 
that her affection for Harry made her think this—but it was too 
evident. He invented every possible excuse to get her away from 
the boy, who clung to her more than ever since his father’s unsuc- 
cessful attempts at getting him cured. He seemed afraid that he 
was meditating another, and the very sound of the sea made 
Harry sick at heart; but still more he scemed to dread leaving 
Bella with Mr. Christie. He had an intuitive sense that he wished 
him away, and, childlike, he resisted him with a pertinacity which 
very. much provoked their guest. 

“You do not wish me to go, Bella, do you t” he whispered to 
her, one fine afternoon, when Mr. Christie had been urging him to 
go out into the garden with little Julia Arnold, the child of their 
next door neighbor. 

“No, indeed ; stay love, if you wish to,” she answered. She 
was vexed to see that Christie’s brow grew dark as she said this. 

“You will spoil that boy, Miss Verner,” he said, after a pause. 
“ Already he is out of your power to manage.” 

“TI do not manage Harry,” sho said, proudly; “there is too 
good blood in Harry’s veins to manage or to spoil.” 

Christie saw that she was offended, and probably he thought 
that this was no time to urge his suit ; but when Harry was in bed, 
he sought her again, and told her his purpose. 

“T cannot be your wife, nor that of any other, Mr. Christie,” 
she said, anxious to make her refusal as easy as possible. ‘I am 
married to Duty, already,” she added, smiling. 

“Your best years have already been sacrificed,”’ said he, “ to 
this idle phantom, duty. Have you no heart—no feeling to pro- 
vide for? Is your whole life to be a sacrifice to this child ?” 

“If God sces fit to make it so,’”’ she answered, “I will never 
voluntarily separate myself from Harry. No other love can be to 
him what mine is. No other love has yet been to mo like his.” 
She closed her eyes tightly, but a few tears came between the shut 
lids and overflowed them. 

Christie’s brow darkened again. His resolution had been taken 
that morning to win her love before the day was past, and separate 
her from Harry through that love. He was angry to find himself 
baffled by her firmness; he had not counted upon it. Indeed, he 
had deprived himself of the best claim he, or any onc else, could 
have had to her love; for had he not so obviously wished her to 
discard the child from her care, she might have returned his love. 

There was a struggle in Christie’s breast between selfishness 
and generosity, and the latter prevailed, only because the former 
was likely to be benefited by it; and he very magnanimously 
offered to let Harry remain with her. But the concession came 
all too late. Her rejection was positive—definite; nothing could 
alter her determination. 

And yet, when he was gone, Bella did sink down into a state of 
loneliness, which was very trying to a spirit so buoyant by nature 
as hers. She covered her eyes with her hands, and the tears fell 
fast over them ; she thought of her future lonely life, with scarce a 
tie, save this little child, ‘And what would he be, bereft of his 
sister ?”’ she thought—and in a moment sunshine sprang goldenly 
and warm upon her vanishing hopes. “ Dear Harry,” she mur- 
mured, “ you are more to me than a thousand lovers, after all !” 

“ What is that, dearest Bella, about lovers?” said Harry, whose 
quick ear caught the sound of her voice. 


“TI love you, Harry,” she said, affectionately, as she drew his 
arm within hers. ‘Come, let us go down to that sweet dell 
again.” And the two went away together, Bella glad that she 
had resisted this temptation, For she could not deny to herself, 
that anything that called her from the monotonous life which she 
was living was a temptation; although, under differont circum- 
stances, it might not have been difficult, or even any cffort to resist 
it. But for a moment she had thought that it might be pleasant 
enough to be Horace Christie’s wife; to travel, as he proposed to 
do, in those far lands where her imagination had often wandercd ; 
to be for a while the protected, instead of the protector, 


She had but to feel the weight of Harry’s little hand upon her 
arm for a moment, to make her think that she was wicked and 
unprincipled to harbor such a thought. She could and would 
banish Horace Christie forever from her heart—almost from her 
memory. At least, she would not weakly sit down and repine. 
Harry’s life must be made as happy as his state would admit; and 
in all the vicissitudes of his pilgrimage, as they were likely to 
occur, whose hand could tend him like his sister’s? So that 
dream passed ; and Bella turned her eyo steadily towards duty, 
and called it happiness. 

“Are you weeping, dearest Bella?” said Harry, one evening, 
when they sat by the deep bay window, so heavily garlanded with 
roses and honeysuckle. The full round moon was looking down 
upon Harvy’s sightless eyes, and she was thinking of his future, 
and how sad it was that, of all this returning of the season’s glori- 
ous beauty, those eyes could never behold a single ray. 

“Not for myself, darling,” she murmured, as the bright tears 
flashed in the moonlight, and fell upon Harry’s white hand. 

“For me, then, is it?” said the boy. ‘O, dearest sister, do not 
weep for Harry. Do you not know what beautiful sights I have 
of heaven? I can see mother there, and our little sister, and the 
holy angels; and once, Bella, I thought I saw another—far more 
glorious—I cannot tell you who it was, but some time you will 
sce him, too.” 

Bella checked him. “It is not good for you, my love, this ex- 
citement. Be quict now, and I will sing you to sleep.” And she 
sang the “ Evening Hymn ;” and the boy leaned his head upon her 
arm and slept heavily, until she roused him to retire for the night. 

As she laid him in his little bed, and kissed his fair, pale check 
and waxen cyelids again and again, she reproached herself for 
ever thinking of any other life than to watch over him. Still she 
was lonely. Captain Verner was again far over the sea, and her 
only companions were Harry and the two servants; for Lawrence 
Gaffield, the boy who waited on Harry, had now taken up his 
abode with them entirely, as she needed some one in her father’s 
absence besides Alice. 

The summer was intensely hot, and Harry’s weak frame seemed 
to droop beneath its sultry influence. Doctor Morris advised sea- 
bathing ; and as his own family were going for a few weeks to a 
watering place, he proposed that Bella should take her whole 
household and accompany them. The change was both pleasant 
and beneficial to Harry. It was the first time that he had shown 
pleasure at being away from home ; but he had heard Doctor Mor- 
ris say that Bella herself looked pale and worn, and he was de- 
lighted to have her go to the seaside, as a means of comfort to 
herself. So, with his usual unselfishness, he declared that he 
really wanted to go, and that he would not shrink at all when 
Lawrence should put him into the sea, if only Bella would go too. 


They went to the seaside, and the clear, bracing air strengthened 
Harry’s feeble limbs, and brought back the rose hue to Bella’s 
cheek. Harry was very brave in the water, and did not struggle 
when Lawrence let the great waves rush over them. But one day, 
Lawrence was seized with cramp, and lost hold of the boy, and 
Bella and Alice were powerless to save him. In that moment of 
time, all of sorrow that life could give seemed concentrated in the 
breast of the devoted sister, and had not some one caught her, she 
must have gone down. 

Borne senseless to the beach, she lay without motion until 
Harry had been rescued and lain beside her. Then she opened 
her eyes and saw Harry’s preserver standing over the lifeless boy, 
and trying to restore him. It was a face that she could never for- 
get, the one she saw now. Twice she had seen it in her dreams. 
At any rate, it was a face worth remembering. The head was 
crowned with a wealth of shining curls lying wet and heavy around 
the forchead ; while the eyes seemed to look into Bella’s very soul. 
Alice was rubbing Harry’s limbs, and the gentleman turned to 
support her in rising. At the thought of the wet, cheerless-looking 
group which they presented to the view of the gazers on the rocks, 
Bella could not forbear laughing, now that she knew all was safe. 

“T am Howard Preston,” he said, as ho bowed to her at the 
door of the bathing-room. 

* And I am Bell Verner,” she rejoined, and they parted. 

Evening brought Mr. Preston. Bella had recovered entirely, 
and Harry partially, from the effects of the morning adventure. 
They were better acquainted now than they could have been by a 
month of fashionable calls. Mornings passed on the beach, and 
afternoons devoted to Harry’s amusement, soon made them inti- 
mate; and when at the end of a fortnight they separated, it was 
with the promise of a woek’s visit at the doctor’s in September. 

* * * * 

**T wonder what has become of Preston ” said the doctor, when 
the twentieth of September arrived, and he had not come. 

“Hush,” said little Harry, “ Mr. Preston is coming up the 
gravel walk this very minute.” 

The trees hid his form from their eyes, but Harry’s nice ear had 
distinguished his footsteps. Bella blushed and withdrew to the 
shadow of the heavy window curtain, where she sat playing with 
the tassels, and trying to look unconscious of his approach. 

Preston’s eyes were full now of a soft light as he approached 
her, and one look into that face told her a new history. Howard 
Preston loved her, and he told her so that very night, as they wan- 
dered off upon the smooth beach together. It was late when they 
returned, but all was settled. They wore to be married when her 
father returned, and Harry was never to leave her. 

How sweetly did Bella's life flow on now! Was Horace Chris- 
tie forgotten? He was; or if remembered at all, it was with such 
memory as we give those about whom we are perfectly indifferent. 
This friend was Harry’s friend also, and to none other could she 
give her heart. Who loved Bella, must find room also iv their 
heart of hearts for Harry, toc. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

One year ago the town of Clinton, in Iowa, on the Mississippi, 
was not known on any map of Iowa. To-day it contains a popu- 
lation of 1000 souls. —— At the Crystal Palace in London, when 
the fountains are in full operation, they have eleven thousand seven 


hundred and ecighty-eight jets playing, and the quantity of water | 


displayed simultaneously in them is about one hundred and twenty 
thousand gallons per minute. —— The Buffalo Courier is informed 
that the ill-starred steamer Northern Indiana was valued by her 
owners at $200,000, and that she was not insured. —— During a 
severe storm in St. Albans, Vt., a young lady who was hooped up 
in extreme fashion, while on her way from church, was lifted up 
by the wind and borne quite a distance, but landed without serious 
damage to herself. —— A flock of swallows attacked a man in Sa- 
lem, recently, and it was with difficulty that he defended his face 
from their assaults. —— While some mgn were mowing a field in 
Worsley, Eng., one of them killed a leveret, which was found to 
have seven legs, one with two perfectly formed feet, three eyes and 
three cars. —— Washington Irving was paid twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the English copyright of his “ Life of Columbus.”” —— Mr. 
John Burford, landscape painter, a native of England, but for a 
long time resident of New York, was run over recently by one of 
the cars of the Second Avenue Railroad and killed. —— At New- 
port, Ky., a pedler shot a deformed girl who refused to marry him 
because of her own defects. He then committed suicide. —— An 
exchange says, that restless and crying infants may frequently be 
relieved and quieted by a draught of cold water. Who knows but 
this simple agent might profitably supersede both spanking and 
paregoric ? —— On one of the railroads in France, excellent beds 
are furnished to the passengers at the extra charge of two cents 
only. The Birmingham (Eng.) play-bills announce the re- 
engagement of “Sir Wm. Don, Baronet, late Lieutenant in Her 
Majesty’s 5th Dragoon Guards, and Aide-de-Camp to his Excel- 
lency, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” The papers say he plays 
too much as if he considered the whole thing a good joke. —— Mr. 
Emory, a London actor of considerable prominence in character 
parts of a heavy nature, is about coming to this country. Un- 
der the head of “ Funeral Expenses,” an Irish paper states that 
the proprictor of the Roscommon Journal obtained a verdict of £25 
damagos against the proprictor of a rival paper, for stating that the 
journal had died. —— Hail a cab in bad weather, and it may come 
to your assistance ; but hail a friend in your adversity, and see 
what notice he will take of you. —— “In Moscow,” says a modern 
traveller, “I asked for the residence of an acquaintance, and was 
answered, ‘he lives in this very street ;’ but I drove three miles 
before I reached his house.” The tortoise beat the hare in the 
fable; but what of that? In the race for soup at our city feasts, 
we have seen the turtle beat the hare a thousand times. The 
peach crop of Delaware, upon which New York is largely depend- 
ent for supplies, is this year a total failure. —— During the last 
seven years fourteen hundred murders, it is said, have been perpe- 
trated in and about San Francisco, and the city has been burned 
down seven times. ——— The following words, if spelt backwards 
or forwards, are still the same—‘ Name no one man.”” —— The life 
of the Bedouin Arab, his appearance and habits, are precisely the 
same as those of the patriarchs of old. Abraham himself, the first 
of the patriarchs, was a Bedouin, and four thousand years have 
not made the slightest alteration in the character or habits of this 
extraordinary people. Read of the patriarchs in the Bible, and it 
is the best description you can have of pastoral life in the East at 
the present day. —— By a singular and accidental meeting, the 
widow of Marshal St. Arnaud and the widowed Lady Raglan are 
now travelling together on the Continent, and are at present at the 
baths of Plorabiers, where Napoleon LIT. is now sojourning. 


NAVAL APPRENTICES, 

A bill has been reported in the House of Representatives to re- 
quire the employment of apprentices in the commercial marine of 
the United States, as follows: for every vessel of 150 tons burden 
and less than 300, one apprentice ; from 300 to 500 tons, two ap- 
prentices ; 500 to 900 tons, three apprentices ; and one additional 
apprentico for every 500 tons above 900 tons. Commissioners to 
be appointed under this act are empowered to bind apprentices ap- 
plying, not less than 15 years old, during the remainder of their 
minority, or such portion of the same as may be agreod on; the 
consent of the parents or guardians of the applicant having been 
first obtained by writing. 


Antiquity or Guyrowper.—The first Englishman who men- 
tioned gunpowder is Roger Bacon, who, about the year 1274, de- 
scribed it as then in common use all over the world for making 
squibs to amuse children, It is mentioned by Philostratus, 355 
years before Christ ; and in the code of Hindoo laws it is referred 
to a period coincident with the time of Moses. The military use 
of rockets in the armies of India reaches to a period beyond record. 

Doe 

Tur Growine West.—Nebraska City, two years ago, was a 
wild waste, where night was made hideous by the dismal howl of 
the wolf, and the Indian lodge might occasionally be seen dotting 
the untrodden grass. of the prairies. On two days recently the 


sales of lots by the organized town proprictors amounted to ten 
thousand dollars. 


Humane.—Some of the stage drivers in Broadway have erected 
awnings over their seats, It would bea sensible and humane im- 


provement in this direction to protect the drivers against the heat, 
cold and storm, 


Exreration.—Moro than two millions of people have left ree 
land in the last fourteen years. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A railroad is talked of from Chicago to Galveston—distance 
1050 miles. 


Grasshoppers have destroyed one-third the vegetation in the 
Williamette Valley, Oregon. 

David Dane, yp one of the oldest and most highly esteemed 
citizens of Lowell, died in that city recently. 

For the relief of the sufferers by the late inundation in France, 
the sum of $7550 has been raised in New York. 

T. Buchanan Read, Esq., the t artist, is now engaged in 
painting a full-length portrait of Colonel Fremont. 

A young man swam in Mystic river, from Charlestown to Chel- 
sea, a distance of a mile, when he became exhausted, and was 
carried home in an insensible condition. 


Strict quarantine is now in operation at Charleston, Savannah, 
Norfolk, und most other ports South. New Orleans, we believe, 
is the exception. 

Wn. E. Burton, of New York, the well known actor and man- 
ager, was thrown from his carriage, lately, and his spine was much 
injured, and he was otherwise much ‘hurt. 

The Chinese emigration to California, which had been arrested 
for some time, revived, and the celestial emigrants are arriving 
quite numerously. 

A great trial of fire engines is to come off at New Haven this 
fall, the first prize being a new machine, in complete running or- 
der, worth $1500, the victors to take her home with them. 

All through the rich valleys of the Ohio the weather for the har- 
vest has been fine, and the crop has been gathered in the best pos- 
sible order. It is sounds the grain large and full, and very perfect. 

Four of Louis Napoleon’s ministers of the coup d'etat are dead : 
M. Fostoul, minister of public instruction; Marechal St. Arnaud, 
M. Ducos of the marine, and M. Bineau of the finances. 

The army bill now before Congress contains appropriations for 
the current year to the amount of $15,616,700. Of this amount, 
$3,276,175 is for the pay of the army, and $98,000 to be expended 
about the Springfield armory. 

From the forests of Mexico there were sent to the Paris exhibi- 
tion, last year, three hundred and fifty-six different species of wood, 
embracing mahogany, rosewood, cedar and ebony, besides the 
more common sorts—epine, hickory, chestnut, etc. 

Advices from Hayti announce that Emperor Soulouque was 
about to acknowledge the independence of the Dominican republic, 
and that a treaty of will shortly be concluded between the 
two parties who inhabit the island of St. Domingo. 


The secretary of the navy has recently imposed fines upon the 
Collins line, to the extent of $36,000, for failures of time, under 
their contract, owing to the employment of the Ericsson as a sub- 
stitute for the Arctic. The exaction of this penalty has led to 
some sharp correspondence. 

Tobie Koch has been arrested for placing obstructions on the 
Milwaukie and La Crosse Railroad, in Wisconsin. The man owns 
a farm on the line of the road, and exhibits the most inveterate 
hatred towards the railroad company, on account, as he says, of 
their running over and killing some of his stock. 


The editor of the New York Pathfinder, formerly a spiritualist, 
says that there is an individual in that city who has spent upwards 
of $25,000 in promulgating spiritualism within the last two years, 
and probably will spend $25,000 more before he discovers the old 
adage—that a fool and his money is soon parted. 

The criminal court of Breslau recently condemned a lady of 
rank, the Baroness Von Z. (daughter of a major-general), to six 
years solitary confinement, besides a fine of one thousand dollars, 
and prohibition of connubial rights during that period. ‘The charges 
brought against her were swindling and forgery of documents. 

Twenty have been arrested of a gang of thieves whose head- 
quarters were near the Gap in Lancaster county, Pa. They have 
agents in other States, and include a dentist, a lawyer, a preacher, 
and a quaker. Their operations have embraced horse stealing, 
barn burning, cattle driving, counterfeiting, robbery and murder. 

The London editors were never very famous for an intimate 
knowledge of American geography. ‘I‘hus, a journal of the pre- 
tensions of the Illustrated News, even gives us a picture of “ Baton 
Rouge, Nebraska.” A large steamer is ploughing the stream, and 
on the bank of the river is the gothic and turreted state house of 
Louisiana. 

Mrs. R. eloped from Cincinnati, one Sunday afternoon recently, 
with a gentleman in a buggy, leaving a note for her husband to 
read on his return from church, wishing him to take sa care of 
the child. Mr. R. took the matter coolly, but not altogether in- 
differently, for he knocked down an intimate friend who undertook 
to sympathize in his bereavement. 


One of the most rapid journeys on this continent, was that per- 
formed by Sir George Simpson and some fellow-travellers, from 
the Sault Ste. Maria, at the outlet of Lake Superior to Montreal— 
a distance of upwards eleven hundred miles—in tho incredibly 
short space of fifty-five hours, including stoppages and changes of 
conveyance, 

In Mexico the soil is of almost fabulous richness. An English 
farmer near Jalapa asserts that in the year 1854, one bushel of corn 
yielded him two hundred and fifty bushels! In the regions around 
Jalapa, it is averred that manure is never required, and Indian 
corn is there reaped three times a year, while further up the coun- 
try it is planted twice a year. 

Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, writes from California to the 
New York Independent a graphic account of the immense cedars 
of California, the test trees in the world. One of them, which 
had been felled, he ascertained, by counting the ins of the 
stump, to be twelve hundred and eighty years old. hen Maho- 
met was at nurse this tree was sprouting. 


The Rochester Union notices a singular escape on the Central 
Railroad, near Lockport. A small boy, son of Mr. Richardson, 
was struck by the locomotive, and thrown a distance of 85 feet by 
actual measurement. The fireman said he first saw the child in 
the air some fifteen fect from the und, and supposed it was a 
dog. Though at first insensible, the child has nearly recovered. 


It is stated on the authority of the Mexican minister of finances 
that at fe pene day the church property is valued at from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred millions of dollars. 1n the city of 
Mexico alone, of the five thousand houses there, valued at eighty 
millions, one-half belong to the clergy. From the rent of these 
houses they derive an income of twertty millions of dollars. 


Prince Paul Esterhazy, who is to represent the Emperor of Aus- 
tria at the coronation of Alexander at Moscow, is making extraor- 
dinary Os arene His four Hungarian costumes surpass in rich- 
ness and clegance all belief. ‘They are richly embroidered, in ex- 
quisite taste, and almost covered with brilliants and costly pearls, 


valued at $1,000,000. The carriage and liverics of the are 
not less rich. 


Sorrign Jtems. 


. The Paris Monitcur is publishing Mr. Thackeray’s “‘ Book of 
nobs.” 

The fine weather and heat have been very favorable to the French 
vineyards. The oidéum has totally disappeared in many localities, 
and is fast fading away in others. 

An important modification of the postal convention between 
Great Britain and France has just been agreed upon, by which the 
postage between England, France and Italy will be reduced. 

The Hanoverian Ministers have appropriated 6000 dollars in 

of 4000, their proper salary. They have asked the Chamber 
to sanction their proceedings, and have received a censure. 

A prize having been offered for the best poem in French, on the 
subject of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the acccssion of the King 
of the Belgians, one hundred and fifty-six pieces have been sent in. 

While the King of Greece is in Germany the question of the 
succession of the Greck throne will again be brought before the 

ecting powers, as Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, positively re- 
uses to join the non-united Greek Charch. 

The Austrian Gazette states that for the last three years, during 
which time horseflesh has been sold at Vienna, 4725 horses have 
been slaughtered, which have furnished 1,902,000 lbs. of meat, 
distributed to the poor in 3,804,000 portions of half a pound each. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Instruction has sent a circular 
to all the universities, excluding Jewish students from the benefit 
of all charitable or public funds for the assistance of students. 
Several eminent professors have protested against this act of in- 
tolerance. 


Sands of Gold. 


*.... Praise is the daughter of present power.—Swift. 

.... Where the heart is right, there is true patriotism.—Bishop 
Berkeley. 

.... Every man desireth to live long, but no man would be 
old.— Swift. 

+++. It is more easy to be wise for others than for ourselves.— 

efoucauld. 

.... Some grief shows much of love; but much of grief shows 
still some want of wit.—Shakspeare. 

+++» A man ought to buy all the bad books that come out, be- 
cause they will never be printed again.—Zoum Brown. 

. «+ Moral evil is never to be committed ; physical evil may be 
incurred either to avoid a greater evil or to procure a good.—Bishop 

«+. An act, by which we make one friend and one enemy, is a 
losing game; because revenge is a much stronger principle than 
gratitude.— Colton. 

.... No man is born wise; but wisdom and virtue require a 
tutor; though we can easily learn to be vicious without a master. 
— Seneca. 

.... Whoever is an imitator by nature, choice, or necessity, has 
nothing stable ; the flexibility which affords this aptitude is incon- 
sistent with strength.—Landor. 

..»«» No man should be so much taken up in the search of truth, 
as thereby to neglect the more necessary duties of active life; for 
after all is done, it is action only that gives a true value and com- 
mendation to virtue.—Cicero. 


Joker's Budget. 


On a child being told that he must be broken of a bad habit, he 
actually replied : ‘‘ Papa, hadn’t I better be mended?” 

What a blessed change for society, says Punch, it would be, if 
all the numerous rascals now upon the turf were under it instead ! 

At a jeweller’s shop on Ludgate-hill, London, a bill is exhibited 
in the window, on which is written: ‘‘ Wedding-rings at this shop 
made out of ducky old guinea:.” 

Sharp Shoe Black—I say, Bill, what’s the last letter but one ot 
the alphabet? Bill—Y. Sharp Shoe Black—’Coz I wants to 
know, stoopid. 

“ You want a flogging, that’s what you do,” said a parent to his 
unruly son. ‘I know it dad, but I'll try to get along without it,” 
replied the brat. 

Old King Lear, in the play, when he was out in the storm, said 
in his apostrophe to the rain, wind, thunder, and lightning : 

‘You owe me no subscription.” 
Prentice says he wishes he could say as much to all his readers. 


A gentleman who was relating an accident he had met with in 
Cambridge from a fall, was asked by a surgeon if it was near the 
vertebree that he had been hurt? “No, sir,” was the reply, “it 
was near the observatory.” 


A young clerk undertook to commit suicide last week by shoot- 
ing his daguerreotype. He was unsuccessful, however. This is 
the third attempt he has made on his life within the last three 
months. Cause—broken sleep brought on by intense devotion to 
a young lady with auburn ringlets. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In —s and on ali sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THA MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Tas MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
eorps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of Batiou's Pictoru..” 

Semple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth co 
One copy of oF our Uston, and one copy of Picto 
$4 perannum. Published every Sarunpay, b; M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Wuotxsate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. UC. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 6th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Ches- 
| Stroets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 26 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL“ DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SKETCHES IN JAPAN. 

The interest felt in every thing 
relating to Japan has received a 
new spur from the recent publi- 


cation of the Hi of the Ex- 
pedition, by Dr. Hawks. We 
therefore continue our pictures of 


Japan scenery with which we 
have from time to time 
our readers. The first is a scene 
on the road to Jeddo. The primi- 
tive habitations scattered on the 
route are quite characteristic and 
note-worthy. On the road are 
seen a couple of pack-horses. 
The horses seen by the officers of 
the expedition, were much inferior 
to European and American horses 
in size and spirit, but far better 
than the Chinese. There is a 
sketch of a horse, by a native ar- 
tist, in Dr. Hawks’s book, which, 
though rather faulty in drawing, 
conveys ow. a correct idea 
of the style of animal in 
use in Japan. If this is one of 
their model horses, their ca 
cannot certainly be well mounted. 
In the interior, however, 
Americans were told that great 
attention was paid to the growth 
of horses and fine cattle, and that 
in the vicinity of the Non 
lake, a mountainous region in 
north part of Niphon, the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants was 
stock-raising. At their annual 
festival, which they call Sang- 
natz-Sanuitz, horse-races are com- 
mon. It appears that the Japan- 
ese care less for speed than for 
endurance in their animals. The 
race track is a complete circle, 
and the competing horses are 
started by the riders at full speed. 
The horse which performs the 
number of circuits with- 
in the period allowed for the trial, 
and is pulled up at the close in 
good condition, is declared to be 
the winner. It is enough that a 
single horse outlasts all competi- 
tors—if he is blown by his exer- 
tions the prize is never decreed to 
him. Hence the riders study to 
be acquainted with the bottom of 
their nags, as well as their speed. 
Racing one horse against another, 
neck and neck, for the supremacy, 
rarely occurs, and then not de- 
signed, but when the horses them- 


selves are excited by the spirit of 
emulation volun in 
the contest. The riders display 


the wind as little as possible. But 
they do not dress in what we 
should call jockey style; on the 
contrary, they wear robes. 
The Japanese peasantry ride and 
manage their horses very well, but 
the upper classes seem to have 
lost that fondness and appetite for 
equestrian exercise which former- 
ly led them to engage in hunting 
and hawking on an extensive 
scale.—Our second engraving is 
quite an extensive view of the 
imperial city of Jeddo. Its aspect 
is very peculiar. The - 
lar manner in which it is laid out 
is particularly note-worthy, while 
the curved roofs and piled up 
stories of the buildings have a 
singular effect. This view of 
Jeddo is not the one usually giv- 
en, but is taken from a different 
point, showing of the Palace 
of the Kobo, which is built in the 
middle of the city, and which con- 
sists of five mateo La palaces or cas- 
tles, and has large gardens and 
enclosures around and behind it, 
said to be ten miles in circumfer- 
ence. Jeddo, altogether, is almost 
forty miles in circumference, and 
the largest city in the empire. In 
populousness, activity and bustle, 
it is said to much resemble the 
great commercial cities of the 
civilized nations. A large river 
runs through the town and en- 
closes the imperial palace, and 
over this stream there are thrown 
several picturesque bridges. Ni- 
ponbus, the princi bridge, is 
also called the Bri of Japan. 
The houses are chiefly construct- 
ed of timber and bamboo, in con- 
sequence of which the city is fre- 
me visited by terrible con- 

agrations. In consequence of 
all the nobles of the empire being 
obliged to live at Jeddo the year 
round, the city contains many 
fine palaces an —_— These, 
in connection with the long ranges 
of trees planted along the canals 
that traverse the city, make Jeddo 
the handsomest city of the empire. 
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